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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTEENTH CONFER- 
ENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF—IT' 


FourtH SEssion: THurspaAy Mornine, Novemser 1, 1928 


Upon arrival at the Tennessee School early Thursday 
morning, November 1, 1928, the members of the Confer- 
ence were afforded an opportunity to inspect the grounds 
and the buildings, and to observe the work in the elass- 
rooms and shops. 

At 10:15 a. m., the Conference reassembled in the 
chapel hall of the school, Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent, 
presiding. 

Mrs. Poors: This is really a gala day for us. I have 
looked forward with a great deal of pleasure for the 
past three years with the hope that you would eventually 
accept the invitation that was extended that long ago to 
meet in Knoxville. We are very happy to have you with 
us to-day. 

I don’t want to take the time to give you a history of 
. the school, but I want to give you one or two points that 
may be of interest to you. The school was established in 1843 
by act of the legislature, a bill being introduced by Gen- 
eral John Cocke, whose picture hangs on the rear wall of 
this hall. The governor appointed a committee of three to 
look after the establishment of the school, and Reverend 
Mr. MelIntyre was brought from Hartford to be the first 
principal. So the school has been in existence for that 
many years, with the exception of five years during the 
Civil War. 

The first ground was donated, two acres, then on the 
outskirts of the city, but now about four blocks from the 
hotel where your headquarters are located. The plant 
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222 The Tennessee School 
consisted of eight acres and a group of buildings. Its 
total initial cost amounted to about $100,000. 

The legislature of 1921 passed a bill providing for the 
sale of the old property and the relocation of the school. 

In 1923 a change was made in the bill so that the plans 
of the commissioner—he was then manager of the State 
Administration Board—could go through and the money 
would be available for building the new buildings. The 
old plants sold for $400,000. 

The present plant was started in the fall of 1923. In 
November the ground was first broken. We started the 
next session of school, 1924, at the present location. 

We have 125 acres here, partially within the corporate 
limits of the city. The valuation placed upon the grounds 
is $150,000. We have spent $350,000 on buildings. Need- 
less to say, we did not get all of these buildings from the 
first appropriation. It was at that time the intention that 
the school would not be moved unless the new plant could 
be built from the proceeds derived from the sale of the 
old one. We have since been able to persuade the legis- 
lature to give us a boys’ dormitory and the gymnasium 
building. They have been very kind to us the past two 
sessions. I hope it has gotten to be a habit with them, and 
that the next legislature will provide us with a hospital! 
building and give us permission and funds to move the 
dairy barn from its proximity to the girls’ dormitory. 

The school has had nine superintendents. The longest 
in point of service was Mr. Thomas L. Moses, who was 
known to a great many of you. Formerly the school, for 
a great many years, was under the administration of a 
local executive board, until 1913, I believe. This morn- 
ing we have with us one of the old members of that board, 
and I am going to ask Mr. McCoy to stand and make 
himself known to you. (Mr. McCoy rose.) Mr. MeCoy 
is the oldest living member, I believe. Is that right, Mr. 
McCoy? Aren’t you the oldest living member? 
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Mr. McCoy: Yes, I think I am about the only one 
left of the original board of trustees. 

Mrs. PoorE: But since 1913 practically every legisla- 
ture has made a little change. It was first a board of 
control, then the board of administration, and we are now 
under the supervision of the Commissioner of Institu- 
tions, who is appointed by the governor. 

We are indeed very happy to have you with us. We 
hope you have enjoyed every moment of your stay, that 
you will enjoy all the rest of it, and if we ever invite 
you again that you will be anxious to get back. 

[A splendid program of dancing and rhythm exercises 
by the children of the school, and selections by the school 
band, was presented, to the great enjoyment of the mem- 
bers of the Conference. | 

At 11 o’clock the Conference resolved itself into a 
Business Meeting. 

Mr. Goopwin: The next order of business is the report 
of the Executive Committee. Dr. Hall is chairman of 
the Executive Committee. We will be glad to hear from 
Dr. Hall. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Your Executive Committee was reorganized October 28, 
1926, at Washington, D. C., with the following member- 
ship: 

Frank M. Driggs of Utah, 

H. M. MeManaway of Virginia, 

Percival Hall of the District of Columbia, 

Thomas MecAloney of Colorado, 

W. L. Walker of South Carolina. 

E. MeK. Goodwin of North Carolina. 

Percival Hall was appointed chairman and Irving S. 
Fusfeld secretary-treasurer of the committee. Two more 
meetings of the committee have been held, one at Colum- 
bus in June, 1927, and one at Knoxville, October, 1928. 
At both meetings the editor of the ANNALS reported on 
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the financial condition of the official organ of the Con- 
ference and his books were audited. 

At the Columbus meeting it was agreed that, on account 
of special expenses in printing, the price of single copies 
of the January issue should be raised to one dollar, the 
annual subscription remaining the same. It was also 
agreed to endeavor to increase the income of the ANNALS 
by seeking dignified and appropriate advertising. 

The salary of the editor was increased to $900 per 
annum, and an allowance of $100 per annum was made 
for clerical services incident to publication. 

The available funds in the hands of the secretary-treas- 
urer have been invested in high-grade utility bonds bear- 
ing from 4%4 per cent to 6 per cent interest, and the 
policy of investing further balances in such a manner 
adopted for the future. The invested funds in the hands 
of the committee consist of (par value) $2,500 in high- 
grade bonds. A cash balance remains in the bank of 
$1,859.30. The subscriptions to the ANNALS from schools 
and individuals have been increased by 176, or 13 per 
cent, following an effort to bring about a fuller support 
of our magazine by our schools. The present editions num- 
ber 1,525 copies actually mailed. 

The serial publication by the ANNALS of the report on 
the Survey of Schools for the Deaf has been completed 
at a considerable expense, part of which was borne by the 
National Research Council. The latter organization has 
now issued the complete report in book form under the 
editorship of Professor Fusfeld. 

The committee has adopted for the future the policy of 
an annual audit of all funds by an accredited accountant 
for each year from July 1 to June 30, inclusive, this audit 
to include a complete statement of all assets and liabili- 
ties, and to be reported to each member of the committee. 

Your committee successfully advocated to the Conven- 
tion the general support of that body and of the Confer- 
ence of research work at the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf. 
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Your committee, which is charged with the calling of 
regular meetings of the Conference and the preparation 
of programs for such meetings, prepared a program for 
the fourteenth meeting of the Conference with the hearty 
cooperation of the heads of schools for the deaf. It issued 
a call for this meeting through the ANNALS on the invita- 
tion of the superintendent and authorities of the Ten- 
nessee School, to begin October 30 and to extend through 
November 2, 1928. 

An invitation from the mayor, board of education, 
chamber of commerce, and other civic organizations of St. 
Louis to hold the next regular meeting in that city has 
been received. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PercivaL Hauu, Chatrman, 
for the Executive Committee. 


It was voted to adopt the Report of the Executive Com- 


mittee and to order it spread upon the minutes of the 
Conference. 

Opening discussion of the field of operation of the 
Conference and other organizations of the deaf, Dr. W. L. 
WALKER read the following paper: 


SHALL THE CONFERENCE BE MORE DEFI- 
NITELY ORGANIZED 


He who wrote the title for this paper and presented 
it to us, used an interrogation point; we prefer the period 
there for many reasons. It is always dangerous to put 
yourself back of a question mark; many a man has re- 
gretted it for life. 

The following meetings of the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf 
have been held: 

The First, Columbia Institution, Washington, D. C., in 1868. 

The Second, Michigan School, Flint, in 1872. 


The Third, Pennsylvania School, Philadelphia, in 1876. 
The Fourth, Clarke School, Northampton, 1880. 
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The Fifth, Minnesota School, Faribault, in 1884. 

The Sixth, Mississippi School, Jackson, in 1888. 

The Seventh, Colorado School, Colorado Springs, in 1892. 
The Highth, Alabama School, Talladega, in 1900. 

The Ninth, St. Louis Exposition, St. Louis, in 1904. 

The Tenth, Indiana School, Indianapolis, in 1913. 

The Eleventh, Ohio School, Columbus, in 1919. 

The Twelfth, Florida School, St. Augustine, in 1924. 

The Thirteenth, Maryland School, Frederick, in 1926. 

The Fourteenth, Tennessee School, Knoxville, in 1928. 


In sixty years we have held fourteen regular meetings, 
or a meeting every four and a fraction years. During 
this time there have been also several called meetings; in 
fact, some of the most important meetings have been these 
called ones. So far as we can understand, any business 
could be transacted at a called meeting and these meet- 
ings were called without general notice being sent out to 
the superintendents. As a rule, they were called during 
a meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 

The first meeting and the organization of the Confer- 
ence took place under a call issued by the late Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet and, if we may be permitted to read his mind, 
it was called not with the thought of forming a perma- 
nent organization of the heads of the various schools but 
was called as a feeler looking toward the holding of 
another meeting of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf. There had been no meeting of the Con- 
vention during the Civil War and there was a question 
as to the propriety of calling one so soon after that great 
divider of American hearts; so the heads of the schools 
only were called together. From the roll of this first Con- 
ference we note with pleasure that of the eighteen active 
members there were four from south of the Mason and 
Dixon line. 

But there was to him who called this first meeting an- 
other and more urgent reason for bringing together the 
heads only of the schools. This reason is set forth in the 
following opening paragraph of the call: 

‘‘The increased interest manifested by the public dur- 
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ing the past year in the education of the deaf and dumb, 
taking in certain localities the form of hostility to the 
system of instruction successfully practised in this coun- 
try for a half century, has led the officers of this Insti- 
tution (Columbia) to consider the present an opportune 
time for the assembling in conference of those best fitted 
by practical experience and long study to judge what 
measures and methods will most conduce to the welfare 
of the deaf and dumb of our country’’. 

At the First Conference the late Dr. Gallaudet pre- 
pared and presented a very able paper under the heading, 
‘‘The American System of Deaf-Mute Instruction—Its 
Incidental Defects and Their Remedies.’’ 

This First Conference closed without taking any steps 
looking toward its continuance or looking toward the 
calling of a second Conference. 

The Second Conference was held at the Michigan school 
in 1872, meeting under a eall which included the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

‘‘The undersigned Principals of Institutions for the 
education of the Deaf and Dumb believing that a biennial 
informal Convention of Principals and Superintendents 
will be of advantage to our cause recommend that such a 
Conference be held in the years in which no general con- 
vention of instructors ocecurs’’. At this second conference 
the ‘‘pure oralists’’—if we may be allowed to use such 
a term—now historical only, were in the saddle. We 
need only to add that the late Dr. Gallaudet was not 
there, but the late Dr. Bell was. 

This Second Conference passed a resolution that was 
quite different from the one passed at the first as touch- 
ing the method of education. It did, however, arrange by 
resolution for the holding of a third conference in 1874. 
But this one was not held until two years after the 
appointed time. However, at the meeting held in Phila- 
delphia in 1876, reference is made to the reading of the 
minutes of a meeting held on the steamer Rochester on 
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Lake Ontario in 1874, but we have not been able to find 
any other reference to this meeting. If it were held, it 
should have been called the third conference. 

At the Philadelphia meeting we find one of the speak- 
ers in a heated discussion on the question as to whether 
or not the proceedings should be made public, using the 
following language: ‘‘Whatever interpretation might be 
put upon the wording, of the call, the Conference was in 
no way bound by it but was competent to make rules for 
itself.’’ 

This Conference arranged for the calling of the next 
Conference in 1880, and, strange to say, it met in that 
year at Northampton and is known as the Fourth. It 
was devoted almost entirely to a discussion of the oral 
versus the manual method of educating deaf children. 
The discussion was so warm that the Conference adjourned 
without making any arrangement for a future meeting. 

We shall skip over the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Con- 
ferences, noting only that the Seventh accepted an invi- 
tation to hold its next meeting in New York in 1890, but 
held it in Colorado Springs in 1892. 

At the Ninth Conference, which was held in St. Louis 
in 1904, an invitation was extended from the floor, and 
was accepted, to meet next in Indianapolis in 1907, but 
this meeting was not held until 1913, six years after it 
was scheduled. 

From the standpoint of this paper, probably the most 
important meeting ever held was the called meeting held 
in Delavan in 1911. Here it was that the first attempt 
was made to more definitely organize the Conference and 
direct its activities along lines of more educative value. 

At this called meeting the following resolution was 
offered: ‘‘Resolved, that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of this Conference, the chairman 
of this Conference to be the chairman of this committee, 
to draw up and present at the next regular meeting of 
this Conference a constitution and set of by-laws for the 
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future guidance of this organization.’’ This motion was 
lost by a vote of seventeen to nineteen. 

The next business following the rejection of the resolu- 
tion above was the adoption of the following resolution: 
‘*Resolved, that this Conference should hold a regular 
meeting annually and that these meetings take place at 
a time to be designated by the Executive Committee.’’ 
So far as we can find out, this resolution has never been 
rescinded or observed. 

At the Indianapolis Conference in 1913 a second reso- 
lution looking toward the formal organization of this body 
was brought forward and for a second time it was voted 
down. In this connection we would like to quote the 
language of one who was arguing against the adoption of 
the resolution : 

‘One of the most delightful features of these Confer- 
ences to me has always been that we did not have any 
fixed organization, and if we wanted to turn the things 
upside-down we could do it without any legal formality. 
We are a legal body within ourselves. We don’t need any 
constitution; we don’t need any by-laws; we don’t need 
any two-thirds vote to tie us down as to what we shall do 
and say at our meetings. 

‘‘Our members have always enjoyed these features. We 
meet when we please; we meet where we please; we do 
as we please when we meet; and we are not tied down 
by any constitution or by-laws.”’ 

This same Conference passed the following resolution: 
‘*Resolved, that the word ‘principal’ in our title be 
interpreted to mean the executive head of a school.’’ Yet 
at the next Conference in Columbus we find under the 
roll of active members, ‘‘Miss Blank, Head Teacher of 
the Parker Practice School, Chicago’’. 

The Conference has been responsible for the publication 
of the ANNALS since 1895, and is the only body to whom 
the editor can render an account of his stewardship. 
Before concluding this paper, we would like to give 
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a short history of the ANNALS, as we feel that the con- 
trol of this magazine bears vitally on the question in hand. 

The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB was 
first issued by the instructors of the American Asylum in 
Hartford in 1848, with Luzerne Rae as editor. It sus- 
pended publication in 1849, but was revived in 1850 by 
the first Convention which met in New York. The Con- 
vention continued in active control of the ANNALS until 
1895, when it was turned over to the Conference for, 
what seems to us, a very strange reason. In 1895 the 
Convention adopted a constitution and a set of by-laws. 
Immediately following this, the following resolution was 
adopted by the Conference: 

‘*Resolved, That in view of the proposed organization 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
into an association which may hold funds and possibly 
be endowed, it will be prudent and for the best interest 
of the members of the profession at large to whom the 
ANNALS is an organ of great importance, that the publi- 
cation of said magazine be hereafter conducted under the 
direction of a committee of the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf.’’ Thus has it been published since 1895. 

We have gone rather tediously into the history of our 
Conference and of the ANNALS to show, as we believe, that 
both have lived despite our treatment. We are firmly 
convinced that the time has come when we should not 
be allowed to ‘‘do as we please when we meet.’’ 

We are deeply interested in the ANNALS and its future 
development. We do not believe the ANNALS has broad- 
ened the scope of its usefulness for several years, nor do 
we believe that this is possible until we do that very 
thing which was done by the Convention in 1895, the 
doing of which drove the ANNats from the Convention 
to the Conference. The ANNaAxts should be endowed and 
it can not be until its owner is incorporated. We do not 
believe it will be any great task to secure liberal contri- 
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butions to an endowment fund if we were in a position 
to receive them. 

Again, we are fully convinced that we should know 
when we will meet and under what conditions our busi- 
ness shall be transacted. We know the influence of our 
Conference would be greater, its life more virile, and its 
meetings productive of greater good if we were more 
closely organized. 

In the discussion which followed, it was voted that a 
committee of three members be appointed to study the 
question of organization of the Conference and present 
something definite at the next regular meeting of the 
Conference. This committee, as appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Conference, consists of Dr. Walker, Dr. Tay- 
lor, and Mr. MeManaway. 

The question of having the Conference meet jointly with 
the Department ‘of Superintendence of the N. E. A. arose, 
and after some discussion it was voted that this matter 
also be made a part of the business of the committee 
on organization, the conclusions of the latter committee 
to be reported back at the next regular meeting of the 
Conference. Similar action was taken on the proposal that 
supervising teachers and supervising principals be in- 
' eluded as an integral part of the Conference. 

Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the Conference recessed 
until 7:30 p. m. of the same day. 


{Luncheon was tendered the members of the Confer- 
ence, at the Superintendent’s Residence, by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. T. Poore. The afternoon of the same day was 
given over to a scenic trip through a part of the pro- 
posed Smoky Mountain National Park.] 


BaANQuEt SEssIon : THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 1, 1928. 


The members of the Conference and invited guests as- 
sembled in the dining room of the Tennessee School at 
7:30 p. m. for the banquet given by the school in honor 
of the members. 
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The principal address of the evening was given by Dr. 
Joseph E. Avent, professor of educational psychology in 
the University of Tennessee, who spoke on 


BUILDING A STATE THROUGH EDUCATION 


You will pardon me this evening if, owing to lack 
of information, I do not take a subject technical and 
peculiar to your field. I shall speak, therefore, on a 
more general subject, so that we may find a platform 
upon which we may all stand. I take as my subject 
this evening, ‘‘The Building of the State by Education.’’ 

In 1790 President Washington, in a message to Con- 
gress, wrote: ‘‘Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness.”’ 

In 1786 Thomas Jefferson had written to Washington 
in a letter: ‘‘It is an axiom in my mind that our liberty 
can never be safe but in the hands of the people them- 
selves, and that, too, with a certain degree of instruction.’’ 

About the same time James Madison wrote: ‘‘A popular 
government without popular instruction is but a prologue 
to either a farce or a tragedy, or perhaps both.’’ 

Thus our early statesmen held that sociological con- 
ception of education, namely, of conserving the State 
through education. I take as my thesis this evening that 
eclectic conception of education, that the State is to be 
built by education, a task in which all of you are actively 
engaged. 

In the days of George Washington, our forefathers 
were illiterate, to be sure. His men were but second- 
grade men when they wrested the sword from Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. Our fathers by 1840 had been to 
school no more than 208 days as a total. Our fore- 
fathers of Civil War times were no more than third- 
grade men. As late as 1870 they had been to school 
no more than 582 days, or 3.2 years. 

In 1890 it is estimated that the average man and 
woman had been to school 790 days. 
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In 1926 it is estimated that the average child leav- 
ing school that year had attended school 1,200 days, 
or 6.7 years. 

The passing decades have wrought wonderful changes. 
Educational opportunities have become available to all 
of the children of all of the people, and their hearts 
have ever become more and more receptive to truth. 
Never before in the history of this country has the 
tree of knowledge stood so filled with its precious fruit, 
the bending branches of that tree ever beckoning in 
invitation to the youth of the State to come, reach up, 
pluck, eat and be wise unto the solution of the prob- 
lems of their day and generation. While many people 
are inclined to ask, ‘‘What is wrong with the schools?’’ 
it is time that many of us were rising and saying that 
there are some things right with the schools. 

It is a far cry from the simple days of our fore- 
fathers, just then conquering the savage wilderness of 
savage men and savage beasts, until this good day. 
To-day, instead of our being mere second graders, we 
have achieved the advanced position as an average 
proposition of completed seventh graders, taught by more 
than twelfth graders. But every advance is but a chal- 
lenge to come up higher. In some places compulsory 
education in some form has been advanced to the 18th 
year. The best educational ideals call for teachers in 
the elementary schools to be no less than graduates of 
normal schools, and for those in secondary schools to 
have no less than four years of professional education. 
There is to be, then, in every classroom a well trained 
teacher, and every teacher is to be a continuously grow- 
ing teacher. 

The teachers of America to-day stand at Armageddon 
and battle for the Lord. Standing there we are in 
position to ask that age-old question, ‘‘Quo vadis?”’ 
Whither goest thou? What are your objectives? 

As our children pass up out of the state, that is, over 
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into the state that is to be, nearly all of them pass 
through the elementary school, or at least a part of it. 
A minority of them pass through the high school; a 
very much smaller minority pass through the college, 
the normal school and the university. But all of them 
are on the way to the state that is to be, just as surely 
as the Israelites of old sought Canaan, and John Bun- 
yon’s characters sought the Celestial City. 

But what is the state to be? What is your conception 
of the state that we are building by education? Educa- 
ion is inclusive of all of the ways and means and methods 
and processes of changing people for the better. Child- 
hood is the material, the teachers are the agents, and 
education is the process of building a better state. 
Whatever else may be said, the language of Dean J. 
E. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, is 
in place here when he said: ‘‘The corner stone of the 
new state shall be education. It shall be education con- 
sisting not merely in knowledge worth knowing, but 
discipline in deeds worth doing. It will be education 
for citizenship in a state that is pledged to maintain 
justice to all and to guarantee unto each the attain- 
ment of what he deserves. ‘This will be work for strong 
teachers, teachers who rise above the hampering tradi- 
tions of the past; teachers who rise above class and 
ereed and party; teachers who practise what they teach 
and teach only the truth; servants of the state, they will 
show their loyalty in patriotic deeds. They eall us to 
come up higher. It is our reasonable service. We can do 
no less than be true to the ideals of our profession.’’ 

As we guide our children from the state that ts over 
into the state that is to be, we would expose them to 
all the situations and to every environment which would 
stimulate them to acquire all those experiences of the 
race that will make more efficient their lives in the 
state that is yet to be. 

Let us consider educational objectives. The acquisi- 
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tions of educational experience which we would have 
them make are of four sorts: Habits and skills, informa- 
tion and knowledge, attitudes, ideals. 

Habits and skills should include habits and skills of 
communication by speaking and writing; the good man- 
ners of a careful people; the ability to use their hands 
with skill in manipulating the tools of industry and 
the instruments of music; the habits of knowledge get- 
ting; the habits of moral living. As the children go 
into the new state, we would have them carry with 
them the best equipment of habits and skills of which 
the people, the present state, are possessed, but with 
such a disposition to growth as will insure an enlarge- 
ment thereof as the generations go by. Information and 
knowledge; here is a veritable stock in trade for teachers, 
the real inheritance of the ages. Someone has defined 
knowledge as being the sum total of all the experiences 
of the human race, of all of the successful experiences 
of the human race from the beginning of time to the 
present day, with all their errors and mistakes left out. 
The Israelites of old on leaving Canaan became possessed 
of many things which would serve them in good stead 
in the Canaan which to them was yet to be. As the 
great transcendent possession of all of the people who 
are getting ready to pass through the Red Sea of dif- 
ficulties on their way up to the state that is to be, it 
is right that they shall acquire facts, ideas, principles, 
laws, wisdom and understanding with reference to the 
eall of the new state for service to God and fellow man. 

Third, attitudes. We sometimes act as if habits and 
skills and information and knowledge were the only 
acquisitions for children to make, but be it made cer- 
tain unto you that you can not teach a child just one 
thing at once. As you put emphasis upon the habits you 
would instill, upon the facts you would teach, you 
naturally think of these as the primary learnings. 
Whether you be conscious of it or not, in the very 
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psychology of experience the child is acquiring some- 
thing more important than the habits you would instill, 
more important than the facts you would teach. You 
ean not teach the child just one thing at one time. He 
is going to learn something else at the same time, and 
that other thing is the more fundamental. Whatever 
else you teach him, at the same time he is acquiring an 
attitude or attitudes. This attitude or these attitudes 
may be positive or negative. They may be constructive 
or destructive. Attitudes are the by-products of the 
primary learnings. It becomes us, therefore, to inquire 
into these attitudes that are being acquired every day, 
as to whether they make for increasing good will, as 
to whether they make for greater appreciation of the 
gifts of our forefathers to us, a better liking for people, 
a great curiosity to know the secrets wrapped up in 
books and in nature; a greater willingness to comply 
with the requirements of orderly government; open- 
mindedness; respect for authority; a willingness to wait 
until all the facts are in before jumping to a con- 
clusion; the attitude of tolerance; a spirit of cooperation; 
a willingness to sacrifice self for the good of others. 
While we teach arithmetic and history and geography 
and other subjects of our knowledge and information, 
what attitudes are being acquired as by-products? Are 
they of the positive and constructive sort, or are they 
negative and destructive? We must give heed, there- 
fore, to the very attitudes which children are acquiring. 

Fourth, ideals. As we teach the so-called ‘‘funda- 
mentals,’’ not only are attitudes being acquired as an 
ever-multiplying element of future character, but ideals 
as guiding stars, too, are being formed to beckon on to 
future activity or destiny. The ideals of truth, of duty, 
of morality, of health, of efficiency, of service, of science, 
of culture, of patriotism, of life. These are being 
formed, too, as by-products of our primary teachings. 
We can not keep them from being formed, but we must 
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give heed to the fact of their formation. Are they of 
the positive sort that make for the construction of the 
state that is to be, or are they anarchistic and bolshe- 
vistic and destructive of the state of our vision? 

Two boys grew up in the same block in the same 
city, the one under the guidance of wise and patriotic 
parents and teachers, and the other under the misguid- 
ance of anarchistic parents and teachers. The one 
became the servant of the State, and this country has 
been richer and better because of the way he was ex- 
pressing his manhood in it; the other became the deadly 
assassin of the beloved McKinley. 

What attitudes are being acquired? What ideals are 
being formed as true by-products of our teachings? They 
are being formed. Make no mistake about that. Are 
they positive and constructive for the state to which 
the children who have them will go, or are they negative 
and destructive of the very state that has made avail- 
able to them the blessings of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness? What would we have children learn 
while they are learning habits and skills and informa- 
tion and knowledge? Let us give the more earnest heed 
that we may influence favorably the acquisition of 
proper attitudes and ideals. 

Now, what shall be the resultant of all these educa- 
tional acquisitions? That all of the children of all 
of the people may be worthy citizens of the State that 
we are building. 

Formerly there was the educational idea of the get- 
ting of knowledge for its own sake, but I am not to- 
night advocating that habits and skills, and information 
and . knowledge, attitudes and ideals, be acquired for 
their own sake. I leave it for others to advocate a 
state peopled by intellectual misers. Something must 
come of all these educational acquisitions. 

Two Irishmen newly come to this country were walk- 
ing out one Sunday afternoon along the railway tracks. 
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They suddenly came to a tunnel. Having never seen a 
tunnel before, they stopped and viewed it with cautious 
curiosity. As they beheld it, suddenly a fast train shot 
through the tunnel. It frightened them, but as soon 
as it passed and they had recovered from their shock, 
Pat had an idea. He said: ‘‘Mike, just suppose that 
thing had missed the hole?’’ Suppose, my friends, 
that our education shall miss its purpose. 

There must be resultants, to wit: 

First, health. A strong body capable of resisting the 
premature oncomings of disease, and capable of doing 
the work whereunto the new state might call these 
incipient citizens. Back in the early 90’s I recall when 
I was a boy that the average length of human life was 
less than 40 years. I am informed that now the average 
length of human life is approximately 58 years, and I be- 
lieve that the children whom we are teaching now will live 
to see the day when the average length of human life 
will be no less than three score years and ten. 

Second, morality. This is a disposition not only to 
refrain from trespassing upon the rights and efforts 
of others, any more than fair competition in life requires, 
but also to cooperate with others for the upbuilding of 
the community and the State, and for the betterment 
of mankind. Morality is not only negative, telling us 
what not to do, it is also positive, telling us what to 
do; and it is constructive, implying that we shall do 
many things in the upbuilding of the community and 
the State for which we shall receive no material reward. 
Men and women who would build the new state must 
be moral all along the line. Morality is a part of 
education. It looks to the future as well as to the 
present. It is right living and action. 

A third resultant of our educational acquisitions must 
be science, a search for truth, rather than a body of 
truth, as it is established of God in its fundamentals. 
Our great Teacher has said: ‘‘Ye shall know the truth 
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the truth is to be in slavery. Let truth, therefore, shin- 
ing as a guiding star, lead the way until it shall come 
and stand over the new state, in which shall abide that 
eternal personality who proclaimed, ‘‘I am the truth.’’ 

Fourth, esthetics, or the appreciation of and the striv- 
ing for the beautiful and the perfect. Certainly our 
educational acquisitions must result in the attempt to 
realize the esthetic, not only in literature and art, but 
also in domestic architecture, in household furnishings, 
in the arrangement of the premises, and in the upkeep 
of the community. 

Fifth, civics. This is not only the disposition to vote 
on election day according to one’s best knowledge, but 
to be devoted to the flag of the state and of the nation, 
and to be found codperating with one’s fellow citizens 
for the betterment of the community and the state. 

Sixth, efficiency. This refers to being able to bring 
things to pass, to be productive, to make one’s own way, 
to earn one’s livelihood, to pull one’s own weight. 
There will be no future state worthy of the name, if 
its citizens are not efficient and productive of some 
quality and some quantity of some sort of product. 

Seventh, culture. Not only must citizens entering the 
new state be efficient, but they must be broader than 
their immediate vocation, religious sect, or political 
party. They must come to know and to feel the com- 
mon touch. They must come to be comfortably at home 
in the presence of those who make up the membership 
of other vocations, other religious sects, and other 
political affiliations. That is culture. It is congeniality 
in the larger sense. 

Eighth, democracy. This has been defined by many 
people in many different ways. Mazzini has said that 
democracy is the progress of all through all, under the 
guidance of the wisest and best. When all is said, 
it is a doctrine of the shared life. It is the tendency 
to increase in the number, the variety, and the degree 
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of shared relationships. The education that guides us 
to the new state must build for the most efficient shared 
relationships of its citizens. 

Religion is another resultant. This would tone up 
all the rest. It would not only recognize the father- 
hood of God, but include the brotherhood of man. It 
would not say, ‘‘I am better than you.’’ It would 
rather say, ‘‘You are as good as I am.’’ It would not 
selfishly withhold any good thing from any man of any 
nation or race or sect or color or party upon the ground 
of his supposed inferiority. It would seek rather to 
carry the blessings of the Christian civilization to every- 
one throughout the state and throughout the world. It 
would regard the blessings and applications of truth 
as belonging to no sect of the human race alone. 

Not only must the pilgrims to the new state acquire 
habits and skills, and information and knowledge, and 
attitudes and ideas and ideals. These get nowhere 
unless they shall result for their acquirers in health, 
morality, science, esthetics, civilization, efficiency, culture, 
democracy and religion. And yet, what shall it profit 
the state if its citizens shall have made these acquisitions 
and they shall have resulted in these values, if they 
stop here? We must look ahead and see what shall be 
the functioning of these resultants in the state to be. 
It clarifies our vision if we shall localize those phases 
of life in which the resultants of our education shall 
actually find application. These acquisitions of habits 
and skills, information and knowledge, must find ap- 
plication somewhere. Their resulting values must find 
expression somewhere, if we would build a better state. 
Be it not forgotten that the school is the method em- 
ployed by the state to build a better state. Parents 
see in the school a means to give their children a better 
opportunity than they themselves ever had. Let us, 
therefore, lead our children to see the points of contact 
with life in which their education shall actually find 
application. 


\ 
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One point of contact with life in which the educa- 
tion shall find application is in the vocations. Voca- 
tions are the methods by which the human race has 
worked out means by which our livelihood may be 
earned. They are the composites of the best experience 
of those who have preceded us upon the stage of action. 
Some vocations are of primary industry because in them 
people produce products, as in agriculture; some of them 
are of secondary industry, because in them people change 
the form of products, as in manufacturing. Some voca- 
tions are commercial, because in them people distribute 
products of some people among other people. Other 
vocations are professional, because in them some people 
render expert service and minister to others in the 
very crisis of their lives, as in education, engineering, 
law, medicine and the ministry. And there are other 
types of vocations. But be well informed that the state 
which you and I are helping to build does not eall 
for any mere narrow vocational education. It calls for 
the application of all the educational acquisitions of 
its citizens, and all of their resultant values, in the voca- 
tions by which they earn their daily bread. It is not 
sufficient that one should come to his task with habits 
and skills and information and knowledge directly ap- 
plicable to his vocation. Unless he shall bring to his 
vocation also right attitudes and right ideals, such 
problems as those between capital and labor will never be 
successfully solved. Let him bring to his vocation not 
only health and efficiency, but let him weave throughout 
his vocation his civic attitudes, his broad culture, his 
esthetic appreciation, his spirit of democracy, his posi- 
tive morality, his scientific search for truth, his positive 
religion, and he will play a worthy part in building 
the new state. 

A second point of contact with life in which our 
children’s education will find expression will be in the 
institutions of the state. The state itself is an institu- 
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tion, but at the same time a composite of other institu- 
tions. Such institutions are the family, the local com- 
munity, the school, the church and others. In the new 
state people will come with a new outlook upon life 
and a new ambition for life, because of their better 
preparation for life. There will be, I believe, a better 
local community in which to live. There will be a school 
that shall minister to the multitudinous needs of all of 
the children of al! of the people, including the needs of 
adults themselves. There will be a church in which the 
people will perform their church services through the 
week and will regard the Sunday exercises as the spir- 
itual preparation therefor. 

But beyond all and above all, I veritably believe, in 
spite of the pessimism in certain quarters, that the new 
state will have better families and better homes in which 
the parents have not resigned their parental prerogatives 
to the church, to the schools, to the other children of 
the community, or to any other agency, but who still 
take seriously their institutional tasks as parents. In 
the new state in which a large, all-inclusive education 
shall be the headstone of the corner, such parents will 
be tremendously in the majority. Better homes for 
parents and for their children will characterize the new 
state, because of a better preparation for parenthood. 
Therefore, permit the children here and now to catch a 
bright and wholesome vision of the better local com- 
munity, of a more active church membership, of better 
schools, of better homes and families. Let them learn 
here and now what their part is in all these things in 
the building of the new state. All of their educational 
acquisitions and their resulting values must be brought 
to function in building the institutions of the state in 
which they as citizens will live, move and have their 
being. 

Third, avocations or recreations. In the society that 
is to be, the citizens will reserve a part of each day for 
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wholesome recreation. In analogy with the balanced meal 
they will plan a balanced day in which the whole time 
will not be spent in vocational effort. Some part will 
be reserved for a recreation that is helpful. Sometimes 
is will be physical, as in tennis; sometimes cultural, as 
in music and literature; sometimes incidental, as in 
chicken raising, beekeeping, or garden making. There 
come hours when vocation must give way to avocation. 
Let the boys and girls be guided by education into the 
new state, not only vocationally efficient, but knowing 
at the same time how to use their leisure time wisely. 

Fourth, private refiection. A great Frenchman has 
said that we Americans lack three things to bring out 
the best in our character, namely, solitude, silence, and 
suffering. Certainly we take little time in quiet reflec- 
tion to enter into communion with the great unseen. In 
the new state your children will have had that all- 
around educational background that will make personal 
and private reflection upon problems of life mean some- 
thing. Can you take in what it shall mean 

When your children come to the end of a perfect day 
And sit alone with their thought, 

While the chimes ring out a carol gay 

For the joy the day has brought? 

Do you think what the end of a perfect day 

Can mean to their tired hearts, 

When the sun goes down with a flaming ray 

Upon the day your children have done their parts? 

Let the children come into the new state feeling that 
it is necessary to have some place and some time for 
reflection, meditation, and prayer. God gives no new 
visions to those who have no place and no time for them. 

In conclusion, let us thank God and take courage. We 
plan that the children on their way from childhood to 
manhood and womanhood shall make certain educational 
acquisitions. We want rather definite results to come 
from these acquisitions. Not only that, but we want 
the sum total to find application in the whole of every- 
day living. If we can make the whole process include 
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a truly balanced education, we shall have aided mightily 
in their passing from the good state that is over, into 
the vastly better state that is to be. 

[The members of the Conference, by a rising vote, expressed their 


thanks to Dr. Avent for his splendid address. 
Whereupon, at 10 o’clock p. m. the meeting adjourned. ] 


FirtH SEssion: Fripay Mornine, NOvEMBER 2, 1928 


The Conference reassembled at 8:45 a. m. at the 
Hotel Farragut, Supt. E. McK. Goodwin presiding. 

The first matter for consideration was a Round Table 
Discussion, led by Dr. Jones, Dr. Pirrencer, and Dr. 
TAYLOR on 


THE TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION OF 
TEACHERS 


Dr. Jones: We have had this question of training of 
teachers before every conference for the past four or five, 
and when I saw it was in the program and assigned to 
me, I thought it was such a repetition that I felt it was 
unnecessary. I even wrote Dr. Hall that I was not 
very much interested in it, because I had just served 
on the committee at the last conference, covering this 
very point. Dr. Yale was chairman of that committee 
and prepared a course of study covering teacher train- 
ing in schools for the deaf, and I suppose every super- 
intendent has a copy or two of that report. That seems 
to have settled the matter—ought to, at least—for a 
decade. I am willing to trust Dr. Yale’s course of study 
and follow it out. Of course, we all know that we have 
to have trained teachers. The profession has long since 
passed the point when it could pluck somebody out of 
the school for the hearing and raise the standards of a 
school for the deaf. It takes quite a while to train 
such a person for teaching the deaf. I refer you to 
Dr. Yale’s most excellent course of study for training 
schools for the latest and best information. 

Now as to certification of teachers, it would be the 
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best thing in the world to end so-called ‘‘ unprofessional 
conduct’’ on the part of teachers, because if they had 
to be examined when they go to another school, they 
would never go. The teacher dreads above all things 
an examination. But I believe it would do us a great 
deal more harm than it will good. We have a beau- 
tiful exchange between teachers throughout this coun- 
try; sometimes it is a good thing to get in new blood 
from some other school, and a certificate of that kind 
would prohibit this exchange. As a substitute for it we 
ean fall back on raising our own standards of qualifica- 
tions for teachers. There are so many people graduating 
from college that we could afford to establish a college 
degree as a primary credential, and after they have come 
into the school, give the training for teaching the deaf 
if they are not already trained. 

When the Ohio School passed into the Department of 
Education, we set that standard. For the present year 
we had to violate the rule a little in two appointments, 
but fortunately both of them had had quite a good deal 
of experience in teaching the deaf. But hereafter no 
candidate will be considered for appointment as teacher, 
or even to take training for teaching, who is not a col- 
lege graduate. That is easier for the Ohio School than 
it is for most other schools, for the reason that it is 
surrounded by colleges. This suggestion is something 
to think about. 

If we are careful in the selection of bright men and 
women who are college graduates, we will raise the 
standard of our schools very considerably. 

We must never forget, however, to stress qualification, 
not only qualification indicated by a diploma from a 
college, but qualification of everything that enters into 
the making of a good teacher. The curse of our schools 
to-day, and in all schools and all work, is lack of ag- 
gressiveness on the part of those who are doing it. 


[In the discussion that immediately followed, Dr. Pit- 
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tenger elaborated upon the handicap imposed on a 
school in the choice of its teaching staff by inadequate 
financial provision. ] 


Dr. Taytor: Dr. Jones says he likes aggression, and 
by the grace of God I am going to give him some. He 
tells us that the last word on training of teachers has 
been said. Why? Because Caroline A. Yale made a 
report, and therefore we should not do a thing for ten 
years to come. On the same reasoning he should not 
allow a man to speak of the ten commandments because 
one Moses, now dead, has said the last word on that 
word fror’ God above; and by the same token, he should 
not allow anybody to say anything in the churches 
because Christ died some 1,900 years ago. The last 
word is not said on any subject until the end has come. 
The idea of stopping the clock simply because Miss 
Yale made a report, and of stopping it for ten years! 

Now, how far have we gone on this thing? Nothing is 
needed for ten years! I have been to see Miss Yale. 
She has called me there once and I went to see her 
three times on my own accord since that report was 
made. Each time Miss Yale has asked me to talk over 
with her something about the training of teachers, and 
she has said that the work that was being done in 
the Clarke School was far from satisfactory, and that 
she felt that they were not doing the work that they 
ought to do, and that more must be done, and that we 
must get greater light on the subject. Now, that is 
from Miss Yale. 

We are talking this morning about the qualifications 
of teachers; and we are told that we can dismiss this 
subject simply by saying we will get college students 
or college graduates, or approximately college grad- 
uates, and that will end the subject. Well, that is very 
simple. Is there anyone in this work who would ever 
take high school graduates if he could get college grad- 
uates of the same native ability to teach? The fact 
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that you don’t get college graduates means that you 
can’t find them. There is no danger of our taking a 
teacher from high school if we can get one from a col- 
lege. Well, the answer is that we don’t get college 
graduates; it simply means that they are not to be 
had. In Ohio they are fortunate, and I hope that in 
other places they are equally fortunate; but the great 
mass of the people through the country are not able 
to get that type of teacher; otherwise they certainly 
would get them. But when all is said and done, there 
is no standard, no accepted standard in vogue for the 
training of teachers. 

There are about 30 schools in the United States that 
train teachers. In the first place, there is no uniformity 
of purpose. Are you training them for your own 
school as a stop-gap? Are you training them for the 
good of the profession, or what is your purpose? 

The normal department of Gallaudet College was es- 
tablished in 1891, and shortly afterward that of the 
Clarke School. The normal departments of these two 
schools were organized to train teachers for the profes- 
sion in general. Galiaudet College receives a subsidy, 
if I may use the word, from the national government, and 
the Clarke School has been receiving a subsidy from the 
American Association to help support its class. That is 
how they support it, those two, in part. Do your students 
pay anything, Dr. Hall? 

Dr. Hauui: No, not as a rule. We pay them. We 
give them their living and a small amount of money. 

Dr. Taytor: At Clarke School, they pay something 
for maintenance, and the American Association allows 
a certain amount each year to help meet the expense. 
All of the other training classes are conducted by some 
kind of arrangement in the school itself. There is no 
uniformity of procedure at all, and we may say, out- 
side of the two original schools, there is no uniformity 
in the purpose for which the training classes were formed. 
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In the first place, I doubt whether very many of you 
know how much the turnover is in teachers each year, 
how much training is needed, or how many schools 
are needed to begin with. I suppose the turnover 
is about 100, perhaps 125—between 100 and 150 a year 
in the literary departments. The industrial departments 
in general make no provision for the training of teachers. 

Now, we have made no study as to whether the amount 
of training, such as it is, and as uniform as it is, is 
adequate to meet the case, but I should say, broadly 
speaking, it does not any more than meet it. 

Next, there is no uniformity of standards for ad- 
mission. 

Further, there is no uniformity in teaching or in- 
structing, in the subject matter. 

Also, there is no uniformity in the manner in which 
subject matter is presented. 

In the nature of things, it could not be scientific with 
us, because the size of the training class in our school 
is not limited to the needs of the school or the pro- 
fession or anything else; it is limited to the capacity of 
the building. When we fill the building we stop, and if 
there are 25 applicants and we can take only 5 into 
the building, 5 have to be accepted and the rest rejected. 

Now, what can we do toward bringing about a uni- 
formity in the selection of teachers? Suppose your 
people who are to become teachers are college grad- 
uates—suppose we could get that as a standard—that 
would not mean that they are adapted for this purpose, 
unless we are able to study something of their back- 
ground, to see why they want to enter the work and 
what they could promise to do. 

Next, what is the purpose of the training school and 
how is this purpose carried out? We do not know. The 
National Research Council, through Dr. Hall’s commit- 
tee, has made some study of this subject and has brought 
into it some very fine college men who are giving their 
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entire time to educational problems, and these men find 
that even to map out a background for a study of this 
subject is a pretty serious thing. It is a very momentous 
problem, and my notion is that there are two things 
that we need more than anything else: The best grade 
of teacher with inherent native ability that we can 
get, and then the best possible training that these people 
can have, both in subject matter and in the manner in 
which the training is presented. Now, are we doing this? 

Dr. DunuaP: Don’t forget the adequate salary. 

Dr. Taytor: Yes. Then the determination of the 
kind of people you can get depends to a large extent 
on the amount of salary that you can pay. I made a 
tour once through New England and visited a number 
of normal schools to interest young prospective teachers 
in teaching the deaf, and at one school I had 12 very 
promising young women come and say they would like 
to talk over this subject. When they found out how 
much might be offered as salaries at that time in the 
schools for the deaf, 12 of them left. And in every 
school I found that the subject excited considerable 
interest. I told of the experiences that we have, the 
difficulty in securing teachers, and it seemed to appeal 
to them. But I couldn’t get them any further because 
there wasn’t enough money in it. 

Of course, we have got to have teachers. They 
must have some kind of training. How are we going 
to get them? We have got to get the material that can 
be taken for two things: Actual salaries that are in 
existence, and the possibility of our promise for what 
may be in the future. Then when the salaries are in- 
creased, we can raise those standards. Now, it seems 
to me that those are the salient characteristics, and in- 
stead of dropping this matter for ten years—you will 
find the public will drop it, too—my notion is that the 
more we stir it up among ourselves the more likely we 
are to stir it up among other people. I think it is the 
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biggest problem we have before us to-day, and I think 
that any talk of dropping this subject simply because 
somebody has made an excellent report and it was 
adopted unanimously by this association, is a wrong at- 
titude to take. 


The subject of The Training and Certification of 
Teachers was further considered in the discussion that 
followed; only limitations of space prevent a verbatim 
report here. Mr. McManaway gave it as his opinion that 
certification is in keeping with advancement in educa- 
tional practice, that progressive teachers of the deaf 
themselves would be the first to agree to the setting 
of accepted professional standards with respect to train- 
ing, and further that it would be a great aid to the 
proper choice of new teachers to the staff of any school. 

Miss Timberlake also felt that qualified teachers already 
in the field would most earnestly welcome a standard- 
ization of normal training; under present conditions 
unqualified teachers are apparently on the same level 
professionally with those who have had a formal course 
of preparation. Miss Timberlake also referred to the 
growing tendency in some schools to accept classes for 
training that are too large for practical purposes, one 
school, for instance, with less than 100 pupils some- 
times having a normal class of as many as 25 members. 

Dr. Hall expressed the opinion that it would be 
impractical, so far as concerns the conduct of any one 
school for the deaf, to establish in connection with it a 
central training school sufficient for the demands of the 
profession, and for that reason it would be highly 
desirable for steps to be taken seeking a reasonable 
standardization of teacher training courses in the schools 
giving them, with due certification, preferably under 
supervision of the Conference, or of a standing com- 
mittee acting for it. A step toward such action, it was 
suggested, would be the appointment of an investigating 
committee to visit the various schools undertaking * »ia- 
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ing courses and to determine from actual observation 
which are worthy of being recognized as certification 
schools. 

The discussion concluded with the adoption of a 
motion proposed by Dr. Hall that the president appoint 
a committee of not less than three nor more than five 
members of the Conference to communicate with all 
schools for the deaf that offer courses of training, to 
obtain their courses of study, to ascertain from them 
whether they are willing to comply with the minimum 
requirements set up by the Conference at its Frederick 
meeting, and to report back to the Conference at its next 
meeting. 

The committee subsequently appointed by President 
Goodwin in agreement with this motion consisted of the 
following members: Dr. Hall, Dr. Taylor, Dr. Gruver, 
Mr. McManaway, and Dr. Pittenger. 

The Conference then turned to a consideration of the 
question of 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS 

Mr. Boots, the first speaker, presented the following 
paper: 

The subject of vocational training of pupils in our 
schools has had discussion at this meeting from all angles, 
but little or nothing has been said of the vocational train- 
ing of teachers, the special training of teachers of the in- 
dustries that make up our industrial curriculum. Is special 
training of vocational teachers desirable? Yes, to be sure. 
That goes without saying. But saying it does not mean 
that we have it, or can have it, generally, under present 
conditions. Special training means—as it must mean— 
training that prepares for the handling and solving of 
the special, wnique problems that our work with deaf 
youth presents. But while we have special training for 
regular classroom teachers, in schools specially and elabo- 
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rately organized to provide it, our work has no special 
training schools for its vocational teachers. Nor may we 
expect to have such special schools—at any rate not in the 
near future. The number of industrial teachers forms too 
small a ratio to the total number of teachers in the work 
to create a demand for a special school for their training. 
Hence the lack of provision. 

What, then, can we do, what may we do, it being con- 
ceded that special training is needed, even though not 
available? When one can not get the best, it is the part 
of wisdom to take the next best, or the best that is within 
our grasp, making the most possible of that next best. 
What, then, may we do with existing training provisions 
to make the best of the situation? 

I think I may be privileged to change the subject before 
us in view of the situation, broadening its meaning some- 
what, by making it read: ‘‘Improvement Training for 
Vocational Teachers.’’ We know the greater includes the 
less, the broader the narrower. So, taking our situation 
as it is, with our industrial teachers needing, not special 
training, for that is for the most of them out of ‘reach, 
but improvement training. That is the broader thing, the 
better thing, the thing close up and available. I may say 
of myself, as a fact of personal experience, that I entered 
the work of the education of the deaf without special train- 
ing for it or in it. The training I received during my 
first few months of teaching consisted of lessons in the 
sign language and its uses, that training being considered 
necessary, and when given and received, all sufficient. 
But I may say that, while I had no special training other 
than the kind mentioned, I have had, if I may say it, 
improvement training in a continuous course through the 
years. And that is the kind of training available for us 
all—improvement training—and it is available for our 
vocational teachers with the rest, if they but do their 
part and put out their hand to grasp it. 

In late years there has come into vogue the practice of 
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exchanging professors in higher institutions of learning, 
even European and American professors making tempo- 
rarily such exchanges. And alert heads of industrial con- 
cerns in Europe are sending expert investigators to study 
American factory conditions and methods that they may 
earry back knowledge that will enable them to improve 
home factory conditions to the securing of larger product 
at reduced cost. 

I conceive it that the principle involved in that prac- 
tice is applicable in considering the question before us. 
We teachers, all of us, vocational teachers with the rest, 
may learn of each other, and do, most of us, learn much 
of one another. How? By observing, studying the work 
other successful teachers are doing, by comparing and 
exchanging ideas, by discussion. 

But vocational teachers, individual and isolated as they 
are, lack the contacts that make possible thought exchange, 
observation and study of the work of other teachers. My 
suggestion is that we superintendents recognize the situa- 
tion in its present conditions, and that we do something 
that we can do easily, namely, provide improvement train- 
ing. And this by applying the principle of exchange of 
teachers, or if that is not practicable, then of sending our 
vocational teachers as investigators to other selected schools 
to observe and study conditions and methods as existing 
or practised in surh Schools. The best training will come 
from close-up contacts with the best work done in the 
best schools. Any vocational teacher, moved by the desire 
for improvement in his work, will, if privileged and en- 
couraged to do so, subject himself to the contagions inci- 
dent to the practice, taking back to his school and his 
work a mind full of the ideas that he has absorbed and 
that will have effect in shaping his own teaching to its 
consequent improvement. 

There are other means of improvement training in our 
minds, but I believe that the aim of all must be, to be 
effective of the end desired, that they shall have as their 
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resultant values obtained through observation and study 
of the best work of the best teachers of the best schools 
of the country. In this way the methods or practices of 
the most successful vocational teachers in the best schools 
will become the common methods and practices in all 
schools, a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


The discussion was continued by Mr. MAnnine, with 
the following paper, also on the subject of ‘‘Special Train- 
ing of Vocational Teachers’’: 


You will recognize in my introduction quotations of 
selected paragraphs from the very excellent address on 
the subject of ‘‘Industrial Education of the Deaf’’ deliv- 
ered by Dr. Thomas S. McAloney at the Columbus (Ohio) 
Convention in June, 1927. 


At nearly every convention held by this body this subject has 
been given a prominent place upon the program. Excellent papers 
have been presented, interesting and valuable discussions have taken 
place, but we have gone back to our schools and failed to put into 
effect the practical ideas and progressive plans suggested. We have 
been fooling ourselves instead of seriously, thoughtfully and in- 
telligently studying the problem and finding a practical solution 
of it. 

It is true, however, that some progress has been made in certain 
features of industrial education within the past few years. Num- 
bers of schools for the deaf have been purchasing up-to-date equip- 
ment, but there is still a great lack of modern machinery in our 
shops. Perhaps the greatest weakness in our industrial training or 
trades teaching is the lack of a definite course of study for each 
trade. The instruction has usually been given in a haphazard man- 
ner and there has been no rule by which to measure the progress of 
the pupils each semester or from year to year, nor has there been 
any definite objective which teacher and pupils have been stimu- 
lated to reach. 

When those in authority in our schools come to a realization of 
the great value of the industrial education of their children and 
when they back up their convictions by employing the best instruc- 
tors possible, then and only then will our deaf boys and girls come 
into their own and be properly fitted to take up their life work when 
they leave school. 


You may remember that Dr. McAloney coneluded his 
remarks with a declaration of twenty fundamental prin- 


ciples and requirements as his ultimate aim. 
Please indulge me to the extent of allowing me to rejoice 
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that I find we, in Western Pennsylvania, are meeting 
at least half of these requirements, as follows: in attach- 
ing as great importance to vocational work as we do to 
literary work (and here may I say I think superintendents 
who refer to their literary department as their educational 
department and their vocational department as their 
shops are making a grave mistake), providing trade jour- 
nals, the selection of trades for our pupils, not over- 
crowding classes, concentration on a small number of 
trades, suitable beginning age for boys, maintaining disci- 
pline, special classes for the mentally slow, proper care 
of tools and equipment, and not letting repair work inter- 
fere with class work. Along certain lines we are making 
progress, but have not fully accomplished them. The 
chief points we are falling short on are lack of sufficient 
modern machinery, insufficient salaries, and well-trained 
teachers. Gradually, very gradually, we are replacing our 
worn-out machinery, our vocational teachers are working 
upon definite courses of study, our salaries are rising, and 
a majority of our vocational teachers are this year taking 
special courses, getting all the training they can. This 
training they are getting in various ways—by correspond- 
ence courses, in local colleges and, in one instance, in our 
- Own normal training class. Even in an educational center 
such as Pittsburgh it is difficult for vocational teachers to 
get the courses they want. Naturally, it is more difficult 
where schools are located far from educational centers. 
However, there are the correspondence schools which can 
be resorted to where better facilities are lacking. 

The essential point is growth. It may be slow, but we 
must require of all our teachers growth. When intellec- 
tual growth stops, mental stagnation sets in. Children, 
like cattle, will not drink at a stagnant pool. 

There is one serious problem which, perhaps, all of us 
face. Its solution is extremely difficult. I refer to the 
aged teachers, long in the service of our schools, too old 
to grow. They entered our schools as tradesmen and 
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tradeswomen thirty-five or forty years ago and have done 
their best. They have given their all faithfully, receiving 
little compensation, conscious of their limitations, but 
making up for them to the best of their ability by ren- 
dering loyal, earnest service. Our gratitude goes out to 
these veterans who have, perhaps, been unable to save 
enough out of their meagre earnings to retire. More, 
retirement would mean, in many cases, dissolution and 
early death. 

However, the time has arrived when we cannot afford 
to take into our schools vocational teachers who have not 
a good education augmented by special training in their 
particular line of work. 


The subject of ‘‘Special Training for Vocational Teach- 
ers’’ was continued with the following paper by Dr. 
McALoneEy : 


The prominent place which the program committee has 
given to Industrial Education on the program of this Con- 
ference, is a recognition of the importance of this subject 
and of the rapidly increasing interest which many of the 
superintendents have in this specific branch of training 
of the young people under their care. If there is a weak 
point in the whole educational scheme of our schools, it 
is our failure to provide scientific, systematic, and pro- 
gressive vocational instruction for our pupils. The time 
has now come when those in charge of our schools must 
put the industrial departments on a par with the other 
departments and provide such instruction for the boys 
and girls as will enable them to become skilled workmen. 

I*had the pleasure of reading a paper on Industrial 
Training at the convention at Columbus. I urged the need 
of more systematic work and outlined the plans which 
we had adopted at the Colorado School. Several of the 
superintendents expressed the opinion that these plans 
were idealistic and that conditions at their schools pro- 
hibited them from putting similar plans into operation. 
I took pains to show them how practical the plans were 
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and that conditions at their schools could be adjusted 
to meet progressive ideas. I feel strongly that within a 
decade our schools will all place our industrial depart- 
ments upon a much higher plane. The bread and butter 
problem of our pupils is usually logically solved by giving 
them the right kind of industrial training. We all realize 
that their happiness after leaving school depends to a 
large degree upon their ability to earn their living and 
we are surely guilty of failing to do our duty if we 
only provide them with haphazard, unscientific vocational 
training. 

Naturally, the most important step in securing the 
proper instruction for our pupils is to employ well-trained 
teachers, Whenever possible, we should employ graduates 
of technical schools or of other special schools where indus- 
trial teachers are prepared. Such teachers can easily adapt 
their work to suit the deaf after they have had a period 
of observation in the literary departments of our schools. 
This furnishes them with a background, enlightens them 
as to the best ways of teaching the language of the trade 
and acquaints them with the needs and abilities of the 
deaf. They should also receive a series of talks on the 
history and psychology of the deaf, what they have accom- 
- plished, and how to obtain the best results from them. 

Many of our schools seemingly are unable to afford to 
employ technically trained teachers; at least they feel 
other things are more important than spending their money 
on high-priced, skilled teachers. Looking over the list of 
industrial teachers in our schools, as printed in the 
ANNALS, I would venture to say that a very small per 
cent of them ever attended a technical school. Then where 
do we get our industrial teachers? Usually we select some 
carpenter, or shoemaker, or painter, living in the same 
towns where our schools are located. We cannot always 
secure the best workmen in town because the salaries 
offered do not justify their accepting the position. We do 
not inquire too closely into the teaching ability of those 
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we employ. Probably if we did, we would not be much 
the wiser, as these workmen have never had an opportu- 
nity to have their ability along this line tested. Once in 
a while, we find industrial teachers who are unable to 
speak the English language on account of their foreign 
birth, and others who do violence to the King’s English 
every time they speak. Years ago such instructors may 
have been tolerated, but that time has passed and we 
cannot now afford to employ instructors who are unable 
to use the English language properly in their trade in- 
struction and in their teaching of shop language. While 
the instructor must, in the first instance, be a skilled 
mechanic, he must also be at the same time an educated 
mechanic. 

Among the list of industrial instructors, we find a 
respectable number who are graduates of our own schools. 
As a rule, our deaf instructors are earnest, conscientious, 
and greatly interested in the advancement of their pupils. 
Some of them have attended technical schools and are 
very competent teachers, but a considerable number of 
them have not received any training additional to that 
which they received as pupils of our schools. From expe- 
rience, we know that this training has been inadequate 
and certainly not complete or scientific enough to enable 
them to instruct and train others efficiently. We surely 
cannot expect these poorly trained teachers to turn out 
competent, well-trained workmen. 

If we are to continue to employ deaf instructors in our 
shops (and I believe we should as far as possible) then 
some radical changes in our methods of training should 
be adopted. 

One way of remedying our weakness is by turning our 
industrial departments into real trade teaching schools 
with a high standard for graduation. Another remedy 
may be found by having certain schools specialize in a 
particular trade and organize postgraduate courses for 
their own pupils as well as for those from other states. 
The New Jersey School is to be commended for the fine 
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training school for printers which it has established. Gal- 
laudet College it also doing a splendid piece of work in 
the department over which Miss Hazel N. Thompson has 
charge. The thorough, practical training given the young 
deaf women in this department is indeed worthy of com- 
mendation and there is no reason why many of them 
should not be employed as vocational teachers. The Mount 
Airy School, with its reorganized industrial department, is 
also doing a splendid piece of work in vocational training 
and incidentally in training vocational teachers. 

What, then, should be the requirements for vocational 
teachers in our schools for the deaf? Certainly, their 
qualifications should not be less than those of teachers in 
the public schools who are doing similar work. 

All vocational teachers do not require the same kind of 
training and there should be higher standards and qualifi- 
cations for teachers of certain subjects than for others. 
We feel strongly that every industrial teacher should have 
the ability 

1. To impart instruction; 

2. To learn the needs and interests of his pupils; 

3. To become acquainted with the opportunities open 
to the deaf, and with the demands made on these 
opportunities ; 

. To recognize the ability and aptitude of his pupils; 

. To know how to use the professional or trade maga- 
zines so that both he and his pupils may keep abreast 
of the times. 

We might classify the vocational teachers in three groups 
and give their minimum requirements: 

I. Teachers of such trades or occupations as shoe- 
making, poultry raising, farming, carpentry, etc., 
should have completed at least the eight grades in 
the public schools, have a thorough training in 
their trades, and some training in methods of 
teaching. 

. Teachers of printing, photography, typewriting, 
etc., should have the equivalent of a high school 
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education and sufficient special training to give 
them a complete grasp of their subject. 

. Teachers of manual training, dressmaking, domestic 
science, applied art, mechanical drawing, etc., 
should have a high school diploma and at least 
two years’ additional training in their special field 
of work. Four years would be much better. 

We cannot hope to secure better trained vocational 
teachers until we pay better salaries. We should be able 
to compete with the public schools in securing the services 
of high-class teachers. If the demand is great enough, 
more persons of good education and ability will be induced 
to enter the training schools and more technical schools 
will gradually be established. Some day, somewhere, there 
will be a technical school established for graduates of our 
schools for the deaf who wish to prepare themselves for 
vocational teaching. The day will undoubtedly come when 
every school for the deaf will have competent supervising 
teachers of vocational subjects just as most schools now 
have supervising teachers of academic subjects. 

We know that quite often very poorly trained teachers 
have developed into excellent teachers in our literary 
departments because of good supervising teachers. Like 
results might be expected in the vocational department 
‘under a competent principal or supervising teacher. 

Perhaps the day is coming when there will be normal 
classes for training vocational teachers in schools for the 
deaf just as we have normal classes at present for training 
teachers in the academic departments of our schools. 


Dr. Gruver, having assumed the chair, called upon Mr. 
TILLINGHAST to open the discussion on the next topic 
before the Conference, 


THE SALARY QUESTION 
Mr. TituincHast: In my opinion, the salary question 
is absolutely basic and fundamental. It underlies all the 
discussions we have been having this morning, and the 
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proof of the fact is to be found in the reference to it time 
after time by almost every speaker. 

I have just two major points that I want to emphasize 
with all the power that I can. The first one is that we 
should pay absolutely the highest salaries that we can 
possibly secure for our teachers under the usual prevail- 
ing limitations. 

The second is that we should pay those higher salaries 
on the basis of merit. 

Now, these are two very simple ideas, and by way of 
concrete illustration of how I happen to feel just as I do 
about this matter, I want to go back and refer to a little 
personal experience, if you will pardon that. About 
twenty-five years ago I went to the Oregon School as 
superintendent. I found there a very low scale of salaries. 
The impression seemed to prevail that almost anybody 
who had any sort of education and a very meager train- 
ing, or even no training at all, would do. The main 
requisite seemed to be that the appointee could use the sign 
language and could spell words manually to deaf chil- 
dren. That was about the sum of the requirements, and 
the salaries were paid accordingly, and the school was on 
a very low standard so far as accomplishment was con- 
cerned. I went to work there, and in the course of time 
much more than doubled the salaries that were paid to the 
teachers. 

We worked under a disadvantage in the fact that we 
were under a state board of control, which had all the 
penal and charitable institutions and custodial institu- 
tions in charge. We were scarcely recognized by the 
public as an educational institution, and therefore it was 
a continuous fight to raise the standards of requirements 
for teachers. 

From the Oregon School I went to the Missouri School, 
and there I found a different situation. I found a much 
higher level of salaries paid, but I found another factor 
that seemed to me very injurious to the work of the 
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school, one that placed it on an unsound basis. This was 
the fact that salaries were paid largely without any refer- 
ence to the original educational qualifications, the original 
special or technical training, and the recognized efficiency 
of individuals in the schoolroom—proven efficiency after 
actual teaching. There were ten men all receiving the 
same salary, $2,000, and there were about twenty women 
all receiving practically the same salary, $1,500. 

There was just one very outstanding distinction, and 
that was that the men were receiving one-third more than 
the women, although it was common knowledge that some 
of these women were doing better work, incomparably 
better work than some of the men. This is no reflection 
on the teachers of the Missouri School. They have some 
of the very best teachers in the country, but the point 
is that the basis of differentiation as to salary was wrong. 
I know that the Missouri School is not the only one in 
that category, and I merely mention it as an illustration 
because I happen to have had direct contact with it. 

Before leaving the Missouri School I was happy to see 
$35,000 added to the biennial salaries appropriation and 
nearly all women teachers’ salaries increased, but not on 
a horizontal percentage basis, as had been the case before, 
nor the addition of any fixed amount to each salary. Dur- 
ing my service in South Dakota the average of teachers’ 
salaries has been increased some 121% per cent. 

The basic reason for my position with regard to salaries 
on these two points that I have made as to liberally ade- 
quate salaries paid on a basis of merit is a deep realiza- 
tion, a profound consciousness that the teacher makes the 
school. If you have good, competent, well-trained, well- 
supervised teachers, you have a good school; if you 
haven’t that type and class of teachers, you haven’t a 
good school. No matter how palatial your buildings, no 
matter how extensive they may be, no matter how beau- 
tiful the grounds, no matter how well uniformed your 
children, no matter how fine a table you set, no matter 
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how many you may have of the beautiful and delightful 
features of song and music and beauty in various forms of 
presentation which catch the public eye and delight the 
public, if you haven’t competent teachers, the school is 
on a wrong and unsound basis. 

With regard to this first proposition of paying the 
highest salaries reasonably possible, I take the position 
that as educators, as educational executives, we have not 
only a reasonable right but we have a solemn duty, a 
supreme obligation, to do all in our power to pay adequate 
salaries to our teachers. And by ‘‘adequate salaries’’ I 
do not mean a mere living wage; I mean liberal salaries, 
encouraging salaries, worthwhile salaries, salaries that 
will attract the kind of people that we need in this work, 
and justify exclusion of the incompetent. 

I take the position that extremely low salaries are not 
economy, that the economy obtained in that way is false 
and delusive, and when you sum up the entire cost of 
your institution and the actual results that you are get- 
ting, the poorest economy in the world is the employment 
of cheap, untrained and uneducated teachers. 

I take the position that deaf children, the children 
who come to us terribly and tremendously handicapped in 
many ways that it is not necessary to state, should have 
better trained, better educated, more generally competent 
teachers than the teachers in the public schools. And yet 
there are indications that the training and educational 
requirements of our city school systems are more exacting 
than the standards of many state schools for the deaf. 
One indication of this is the attitude of uneasiness and 
fear with which the teachers in some schools oppose the 
idea of their school for the deaf being placed directly un- 
der the state department of education. 

Now I have been talking about our little narrow field 
of education. I want just for a moment to step aside 
from that and look out over the whole field of public 
education in the United States. A short while ago Dr. 
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Claxton, former commissioner of education, was address- 
ing the teachers in this city of Knoxville, and he made 
some very significant statements, and as I was coming 
into Knoxville I happened to pick up a paper and read 
them, and they seemed to me so significant that I wish 
to make them a part of this paper and to impress them 
upon you. 

Said Dr. Claxton: ‘‘In 1910 we were spending less 
than $500,000,000 for education in the United States. 
To-day we are spending more than $3,000,000,000.’’ 

In eighteen years we have gone from a half billion dol- 
lars to three billion dollars, an increase of about 600 per 
cent. He goes on to say that he recalls when he was a 
young man a conversation with Dr. Alderman, who was 
later on president of the University of North Carolina, 
and he made the prediction to Dr. Alderman that at some 
time in the far future he hoped to live to see the day 
when North Carolina would pay $5,000,000 a year upon 
her educational program. As a matter of fact, to-day the 
State of North Carolina is paying $35,000,000, spending 
that much upon her annual educational program. 

When I was a boy in Raleigh, N. C., I used to hear 
about the little colleges, of which Trinity College was a 
fair example in that state. Now that is Duke University 
with an endowment between $80,000,000 and $140,000,000. 

The point I am calling attention to is the vast and 
lavish increase of expenditure of money in public educa- 
tion everywhere in the United States. And I want to 
drive home this point just a little bit more. 

‘In 1890 only $6,000,000 was the sum spent throughout 
the nation for higher education. In 1920 the University 
of Minnesota alone had a budget of $6,000,000.’’ That is 
progress at a tremendous rate. 

Dr. Claxton goes on to say that the public high schools 
of the United States have as many boys and girls enrolled 
as all of the high schools of the rest of the world put 
together. He says that we were spending in 1920 half 
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a billion dollars more for education than was the entire 
rest of the world. 

It is a great advance in public education, this enormous 
and lavish expenditure, and the question I want to ask is, 
What does it mean? What significance has it for us in 
our little group? It seems to me that it means just one 
thing, and that is that the people of America demand 
the very best that is possible in the education of their 
children. They are not satisfied to pick out here and there 
a few bright boys and send them to college. They want 
every boy and every girl who has the mentality to accom- 
plish great improvement through college training to have 
that college training. They want every special class of 
children in the United States to receive the very best 
educational opportunities that can be given to them. And 
the sum and substance of this argument that I am making 
is that if we are to keep up with the great progress that 
is being made throughout public education in the United 
States, we must be up and doing. 

President Hoover told us in one of his campaign 
speeches that the working men of the United States in the 
factories and the shops, have had their wages increased 
107 per cent since the war, taking full account of the 
depreciation in the value of the purchasing power of 
money. Now, then, let us look for a moment at the survey 
that Mr. Fusfeld analyzed for us in regard to salaries. 
It shows that in schools for the deaf the increase has 
been, on an average, from 1914 to 1924, 87 per cent, with 
no reference whatever to the decreased purchasing power 
of money. It seems to me that survey shows, if you will 
study it carefully, that we have not made any remark- 
able progress in our salaries at all. Some of us in that 
list may boast a little—I won’t take time to go into it— 
you can all read the report of the survey and get the 
information yourselves—but you will see that some schools 
have increased 206 per cent and some schools only 23 
per cent. 
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If the working men of this country can have an increase 
of 107 per cent since the war, shouldn’t the schools for 
the deaf be able to pay their teachers in like proportion! 

We get a further valuable sidelight on this subject 
from the survey of schools for the deaf as brought out 
by Mr. Fusfeld with regard to the percentage of total 
expenditure that is devoted to the salaries of teachers. 
I want to call your attention to just one other fact 
brought out by that survey, and that is that the propor- 
tion of total expenditures devoted to salaries ranges from 
15 per cent to 50 per cent. Now, I submit that that is 
entirely too great a range. 

Of course, conditions vary in different states and in 
different communities, but where there is a range from 
15 per cent of the total expenditure for salaries to 50 
per cent, there is something radically wrong. 

I noticed in that same survey that the school which 
has been pointed out as ranking highest in educational 
efficiency, ranks fourth from highest in the percentage of 
the total expenditure that is devoted to the salaries of 
teachers. I think it is well for us to go home and study 
over these matters and look up this survey and check up 
on our own schools. 

There is another little sidelight to which I want to call 
your attention. Look at the salaries paid to teachers in 
state schools and then examine the salaries paid in day- 
schools. My experience is that whenever I get a really 
good, well-trained, experienced teacher, hunt all over the 
country and get her located and think I am fairly well 
fixed—that will be along about May or June, perhaps— 
about September or late in August, maybe October or 
November, a day-school superintendent will offer her 
maybe two or three or four hundred dollars more than I 
am paying. A year ago I had a teacher getting about 
$1,100 and her board, and she was offered $1,850 to go 
to her home town and teach. About two weeks ago I had 
another experience of that kind. The superintendent 
wrote me that he wanted to get one of my teachers, offer- 
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ing her $2,000. That was a bit steep for me, but I laid 
the matter before the board, which happened to be meet- 
ing that very day, and said: ‘‘Here is what we are up 
against.’’ They immediately told me to meet the compe- 
tition. But the unequal competition should not exist. We 
should be paying just as good salaries as the day-schools. 
They are on the right track; we are on the wrong track. 
That is the point I want to emphasize. 

Now let us briefly summarize what we have been hear- 
ing in these various papers. We have heard it charged 
on the floor of this Conference, that our industrial depart- 
ments are lagging behind the public schools. That state- 
ment has been made over and over again. Why? When 
you dig down to the basic reason, you find it in the matter 
of salaries. We do not pay adequate salaries to get the 
kind of trained people that we need. It is absolutely 
impossible to offer a low salary and get a really trained, 
educated technical expert in the trades we teach. He will 
laugh at the salary you offer him. We all know that. The 
thing to do is to get back to the fundamentals, to face 
the salary problem squarely and get the kind of people 
we need. 

We have heard it said on this floor that we are lagging 
behind in curriculum building, in research work, in the 
proper procedure in school work and organization meth- 
ods, and in a great many problems which are pressing for 
solution in our schools as well as in the public schools, 
and when you get down to the basic reason for that situa- 
tion, what is it? In my judgment it is failure to pay 
salaries sufficient to attract the kind of people that are 
necessary to do research work, that have the scientific 
attitude, that are something more than mere high school 
graduates who are teaching for a year or two until they 
ean find husbands. 

This morning we had discussed the training of teachers’ 
training schools, and the kind of people we are admitting 
into our training schools. I have had a little experience 
in training-school work. Out in Oregon years ago I 
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became desperate in the effort to get competent teachers, 
and I said to myself: ‘‘I am going to go to the State 
University and to the State Agricultural College and see 
if I can’t get some people and train them.’’ And I did. 
I first went to the normal schools, and had an experience 
like that of Dr. Taylor. I had six prospective applicants 
from the State Normal School and I took the matter up 
with them, and when I mentioned the possible future 
salary they turned down the entire proposition. I found 
I would have to pay university graduates pretty fair 
salaries to consider training at all, I paid them $40 a 
month to take the training, and gave them some inci- 
dental duties, not very much, and the result was that 
when I had my teachers trained, the day-schools snapped 
them up just as fast as they got a little experience. We 
furnished teachers to every large city on the Pacific Coast, 
and our school was just simply a way station along the 
line. The whole trouble was that I was not paying enough 
salary. I knew it all the time. You can have every other 
consideration that you want, but if you haven’t got the 
money to attract and hold competent people you are play- 
ing a losing game. 

Now, we have heard it charged on this floor that we 
are failing in the matter of secondary education of the 
deaf; that we can not properly prepare our students for 
Gallaudet College; that we send students there year after 
year, and 50 or 60 or 70 per cent of them fail to pass 
those examinations, not for the freshman but for the 
preparatory class. That is one of the things that sticks 
in my mind pretty strongly every time we talk about this 
subject of secondary education. Why is it that the schools 
can’t send candidates there who can pass those examina- 
tions? And it all goes back to the competency and the 
ability—teaching ability, scientific efficiency—of the teach- 
ers who are in our schools trying to prepare these students 
for college. We must pay adequate salaries to get the 
kind of teachers we need in our high school work, so far 
as we undertake it. 
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In conclusion permit me to stress again the equal im- 
portance not only of paying adequate salaries but paying 
them according to merit. High salaries are no guarantee 
of service value. We all recognize that so far as real 
educational progress is concerned it is utterly futile to 
raise salaries without correspondingly raising the require- 
ments of general education, special training, and teaching 
efficiency. The latter half of this procedure is usually 
more difficult than the first. 

If hoary precedents, or local town influences, or mere 
school politics, or only charity for the needy but more or 
less hopeless teacher, if these factors together or separately, 
are to take precedence over the educational rights of 
the child then raising salaries will accomplish little good. 
If we adopt a lock step system of annual increases of 
salary to the maximum with little or no regard for the 
amount of previous general or special educational prepara- 
tion, or evidences of individual classroom accomplishment 
and continued growth as teachers, attendance at summer 
schools, ete., high salaries will surely fail to accomplish 
their rightful purpose and possibilities. 

If The Children First is our ideal, if we really believe 
and act on the belief that the school exists for the children 
and for no one else, we cannot escape the logic of demand- 
ing for them the highest quality of educational service 
obtainable with the corresponding necessary pay, and no 
less of denouncing the payment of excessive salaries for . 
pitifully inadequate educational service that is robbing 
children day by day of their just educational heritage. 


The discussion was continued with a paper by Mr. 
CLoup on 
BETTER SALARIES FOR BETTER TEACHERS 


The question of salaries paid teachers is one that has 
been and is now being discussed wherever and whenever 
educators meet. It is not a question confined to the 
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schools for the deaf alone. The Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association, issued in May, 1927, 
gives a very complete and comprehensive report of the 
progress made in recent years in the matter of the sched- 
uling of teachers’ salaries. From that report it is ap- 
parent that the schools for the deaf are confronted with 
the same problem that confronts the other types of 
schools—the economic status of its teaching profession 
and the scientific scheduling of teachers’ salaries. 

There is no reason why teacher compensation should 
not be lifted to a level justified by the importance of the 
service. Superintendent Lee, in a paper read at a recent 
meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, discussing this question 
said : ‘‘The average salary of teachers of the deaf from the 
thirty-two schools reporting—as I have been able to esti- 
mate it from the figures received—was $1,464. This salary 
applies to classroom teachers and not to that large group 
of industrial instructors—and that the average salary paid 
all public school teachers was $1,200.’’ Therefore, the 
average salary paid teachers of the deaf the country over 
is above the average salary paid teachers in the public 
schools. 

The median salary paid various groups of classroom 
teachers is from $755 in the one-teacher country schools 
to $2,008 in schools in cities of 100,000 or more popula- 
tion, while in the schools for the deaf the average salary 
paid, irrespective of size or location, ranges from $500 
and maintenance to $2,300 without maintenance, the ma- 
jority of schools not paying more than $1,600. 

From the report of Mr. Lee we find that the schools 
for the deaf in the eastern part of the United States pay 
an average salary of $1,900 while in the southern schools 
we find the average salary is $1,348, and in the schools 
of the north and west we find the average salary to be 
$1,585. Salaries in schools where maintenance is fur- 
nished are not included for obvious reasons, nor are the 
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salaries paid in the day-schools included. One school pays 
a much higher salary to what are called ‘‘high school 
teachers’’ and the figures given for this particular group 
were not used. 

It is interesting to note that in virtually all the schools 
reporting, the salaries paid to men are higher than those 
paid to women. In schools where this is not evident the 
single salary schedule is in operation. 

In fixing the salary schedule, the schools should definitely 
state the training and qualifications teachers should 
possess. Unless the schools are prepared to state definitely 
what they want in training and qualifications, they are in 
a poor position to know what they should pay their 
teachers. 

All first-class public school systems are demanding 
higher qualifications of teachers and only those who can 
meet the requirements are considered. They get the 
better teachers and pay the better salaries. Every school 
for the deaf should do likewise. It is, no doubt, dis- 
heartening to those teachers of high qualifications to note 
that teachers of inferior education, training and experi- 
ence are being paid salaries equal to or above that which 
they earn. That there are many such teachers is an ad- 
mitted fact. 

So, therefore, let the high standard of requirements, al- 
ready established by the profession, be strictly adhered to 
in order that better salaries may be paid to better teachers. 


Crystallizing the thought of the Conference on the sub- 
ject of teachers’ salaries, Mr. Pope proposed the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to collect from the different 
schools information on per capita costs, teachers’ salaries, 
educational costs, and related matters, so that such in- 
formation may be made available to heads of schools who 
would wish to initiate efforts to improve the financial 
provision for their schools. Mr. Pope’s motion was 
adopted, and the members appointed by the president to 
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serve on the committee include Mr. Pope, Mr. Tillinghast, 
and Mr. Manning. The subject was closed with a brief 
discussion of the possible uses of the findings of such a 
committee. 

The Conference then took up the question of Dr. Jones’s 
resolution on the Junior College, which by agreement had 
been set aside as special business for this day’s discussion. 


Dr. Gruver: We have now reached the discussion of 
the resolution of Dr. Jones on the establishment of a junior 
college. The matter will first be presented by Dr. Jones. 


Dr. Jones: The proposed resolution now before you 
reads as follows: 


Resolved by the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of 
American Schools for the Deaf, at its Fourteenth Meeting held in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, October 30 to November 2, 1928, that it 
memorialize the Congress of the United States and the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education. 

1. That the graduates of the state schools for the deaf, ambitious 
for a higher education both in academic studies and in technical, 
vocational and industrial training, do not have an equal opportunity 
with the hearing high school pupils in the public schools of achiev- 
ing it. 

2. That there are not enough of such deaf pupils in any one state 
to warrant the expense of making provision for this advanced edu- 
cation and training, but in the whole of the United States there 
are .everal hundred who could be brought into a central junior 
college, if such were provided by the United States Government. 

3. That it is an opportunity for the national government to do 
for the higher education of the deaf what the states cannot do, in 
equalizing their opportunities with the ample provisions made for 
the higher education of the hearing. 

4, That the deaf are capable of receiving said education and 
greatly profiting thereby, adding to their power and value as citizens 
and as producers in providing for their own families. 

The said Conference therefore prays that the Congress of the 
United States will establish a junior preparatory college for aca- 
demic and industrial work for the deaf on a large farm of rich land 
somewhere near the center of the country. 

Resolved, That the president and the secretary are instructed to 
prepare this memorial in due form and present it to the Congress 
and to the Commissioner of Education, and that the president ap- 
point a committee of three members to prosecute it. 


This matter has been on my mind for a long time, as 
you know, and I have given it a great deal of study. I 
have discussed higher education for the deaf with Dr. 
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Hall, the excellent president of Gallaudet College, a great 
many times. We have discussed it privately, by corre- 
spondence, and publicly. 

I have long felt that Gallaudet College is not as large 
as its requirements demand, and also that it ought to 
provide for 500 students at least. Dr. Hall has taken 
an entirely different view of it. I have hoped that the 
college would find some way to lead in this matter and 
to do for the higher education of the deaf what state 
schools can not do, but the attitude of the college is and 
has been that the state schools must do it, and believes, 
that they can. 

This is not a clap of thunder out of a clear sky; it 
covers a period of ten years of honorable, frank, clean 
discussion between Dr. Hall and myself, and during that 
time he has been magnanimous. He has honored me in 
several very important ways, and I never felt that he 
was honoring me to quiet me. I always felt that he was 
honoring me because there is a certain element of frank- 
ness and sincerity. I have the greatest praise, as I said 
the other day, for the college, its president and its faculty, 
and I would do nothing that would injure the college. If 
I felt that this proposal would do harm to the college, I 
would put my conscience in cold storage and forget about 
it. Even if this should ever amount to anything, it will 
have to be you people that do it. I could have no part 
in it. 

But here is the situation. ‘Time changes conditions of 
education as it does everything else, and as time changes 
the conditions of education of hearing people, it also 
changes for the deaf. Whatever changes have taken place 
in the last fifty years touching schools for the hearing 
have likewise touched the schools for the deaf. The chil- 
dren are in school at a much younger age than they ever 
were before, and the average age of school attendance is 
much lower. 

When I was a boy on the farm, I attended school from 
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three to four months in the year. My case is typical. 
School opened in September. Corn had to be cut. We cut 
it. Sorghum molasses had to be made. We made it. 
Corn had to be gathered. We gathered it. That brought 
us to December when we went to school. The ages of the 
boys and girls attending that school were much higher 
than they are to-day. I remember many pupils with 
beards and the one that taught me long division sitting 
by my side was at least 30 years of age. 

Now children have an eight months’ term. Their fathers 
have money to hire help and they do not have to keep 
them at home. If they would want to keep them at home, 
the truant law would not permit them. Children go to 
school and they go for eight months in the year. That 
brings them up to graduation in either the grade schools 
or the high schools at a much younger age. 

The schools are filled with elective subjects and the 
children always elect those that have the least developing 
power. Therefore they graduate from the high schools 
without much mental power, and when they go into the 
universities they fail. The universities and colleges, to 
bridge that large chasm between the high school and their 
work, have been compelled to establish junior colleges. 
That condition applies to the schools for the deaf in every 
detail. 

The first school for the deaf at Hartford averaged 22 
years of age, and when Dr. Gallaudet left the Hartford 
School, after thirteen years of service, the average age 
of the pupils was 16. 

To-day the average age of the pupils in the Ohio School 
is about three years lower than it was 30 years ago. That 
- Ineans that the children are graduating with as much in- 
terest, perhaps, but they haven’t the mental grasp, they 
haven’t the mental development, they haven’t the power 
that they would have when they are three or four years 
older. 

Consequently we are graduating children from our high 
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schools all the time and sending them to college. They 
pass the college examinations for admission and are ad- 
vised to enter. Once there they are expected to do college 
work, or at least preparatory work. Many of them fail. 
They go back to your schools and to my school, disgraced 
because they can not do the work they were expected to 
do and their parents are in a sense discouraged, and 
surely the schools that sent them there are humiliated. 
Now, what is the reason for it? The room is too limited 
in the college. The scholarships are too few, consequently 
they are dropped that others may come in to be dropped 
the next year. Now, I don’t say that is the intention; I 
am telling you that the conditions force this procedure 
upon the college. This can never be changed until the 
college expands to do the work that the state schools can 
not do. It is expansion or neglect. 

It has been argued that the state schools can add three 
more years or two more years to their course of study 
and send children that are qualified to do college work. 
A school here and there will add the two years or three 
years. Ohio has already added one year, and when the 
legislature meets we hope to add another two years. It 
is a good thing to do for the pupils on the whole, but it 
will not bridge this chasm between the college and the 
state schools. As long as they are in the state school they 
will be children. They begin there as children and they 
go through as children. Everything has been done for 
these children all along the line. 

When Christ was delivering an address, it was said 
‘*Your disciples won’t fast,’’ and he divined their thought 
and said, ‘‘Why worry ye in your hearts because my 
disciples do not fast? As long as the bridegroom is with 
them, they do not need to fast, but when he goes away 
then they will fast.’’ Now, as long as the pupils are in 
the state school for the deaf, they do not intend to fast. 
They haven’t the habit of fasting. They can not get the 
habit until they go out into the world and bump up 
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against it, meet real things and understand that the 
struggle of life is no joke; that it is no flowery bed of 
ease; that the struggle of life is real and earnest, and 
only those can succeed in the struggle who have a little 
practice. They will not have any practice until they get 
out. They go off to college, having passed the examina- 
tions, but they haven’t learned to fast. They are still 
children. They act as children. The restraint of the 
institution is off and they go to play perhaps—a great 
many have told me they do—and then the examinations 
come along at the end of the year, and this dropping off 
business begins. It is right and proper. It is very im- 
portant that we bring our courses of study up to as many 
years as we can get within reason, but that will not solve 
this problem. It will do the children good to have two 
or three years more, but it will not bridge the chasm. 
Now occasionally—and we all know this, and we must 
face facts and tell the truth—occasionally there is a bright 
boy, fully developed, who comes in from the school for 
the hearing or who comes up through your own school, 
or a strong girl who can go to college and do college work. 
There are the semi-deaf, the semi-mute and the recently 
deaf that should never be classed with the deaf at all. 
I am speaking of typical: deaf children, for whom evident- 
ly the college was intended. These are the ones we are 
discussing. Children come into our schools from a high 
school and take our high school course, having lost their 
hearing two or three years before. They have natural 
language and go through the high school and pass the 
college examinations for entrance. I am not thinking of 
those children now although J like them and want them 
in college. They are not typically deaf children. The 
children who come in at seven, totally or almost totally 
deaf, the so-called ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ class, that go through 
our schools, have the same right to a higher education 
that these others have. They are the pupils under con- 
sideration now. 
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Employment conditions change. While these children 
are entering school at a younger age and graduating at 
a younger age, with less mental power, business is setting 
up higher standards of employment. It requires greater 
skill to get into business to-day than it did twenty years 
ago. You all know that. These children are sent out 
from our schools unprepared to meet higher standards of 
employment. What shall we do about it? The college 
is not expected to give that kind of industrial training. 

The junior college, as I have in mind, would be a great 
technical industrial school, academic and industrial com- 
bined, provided with the best instructors that the country 
ean furnish, with the very kind of instructors we have 
been talking about for fifty years. A technical industrial 
teacher would cost $5,000 a year. Can you have them 
in your schools when you add two or three more years? 
I doubt whether there is a school in the United States 
that can pay it. 

But a junior college supported by the government of 
the United States and organized especially for high class 
industrial, technical and academic work, with a great 
president such as the government could furnish, could 
bring in industrial teachers regardless of price, and could 
erect buildings and equip them until it would be a school 
worthy of our country. In such a technical school every 
pupil would have to work half the time and go to school 
half the time. They would have to earn a part of their 
living by work, as they do at Berea College. 

I stopped there the other day and interviewed two 
young men who were students. One came from the fifth 
grade and has gone through Berea College and will grad- 
uate in the pre-medical school next June, a bright, keen, 
fine fellow. The other came in from the eighth grade 
and graduates from the high school this year. He expects 
to stay there five more years. 

They all have to work two hours a day. The girls earn 
sixteen cents an hour and the boys twenty. Many of 
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them work six hours a day, earning their clothes, board, 
room and books. But best of all they earn character and 
power, preparing themselves to be useful citizens. There 
is where the fasting will begin. There is where we lift 
the gentle hand of help, throw the boys and girls on their 
own responsibility and make them serve themselves in 
order that they may go out in the world and serve others 
better. 

The college at present can not do that work. The state 
school can not do that work. You may add your three 
years, but you will never do that work. You may enlarge 
your industrial department but you will never do that 
work. It stands alone. We haven’t anything anywhere 
in our whole profession that will bridge this chasm as will 
a technical college. 

I have had this dream for quite a while. I well know 
this resolution is defeated. I well know it will never 
pass this body. I have read the kindly eyes of the mem- 
bers, although I haven’t asked a single one to support 
the resolution. None of you here can say that I have 
even attempted to get you to take a position on it. I 
wanted it to stand on its merits. But I know when I look 
into the eyes of my friends whether they are for me or 
against me, and I can read sorrow in the eyes of most 
of you. I know this resolution will not win, and I am 
ready to take defeat. I am a good loser, but here is an 
ideal for this profession to work on. 

If the college with its present grounds could build these 
buildings and do this work away from the college, abolish- 
ing its introductory class and spending the money on a 
‘Junior college, that would be good in every particular 
except one: It hasn’t the land for the boys who are in- 
terested in farming. But I would not care whether it is 
on Gallaudet College farm, which is about 100 acres, or 
whether they would sell and buy a thousand acres some- 
where else, or whether the government should put this 
junior college out on a big farm. I don’t care how it is 
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Lord that we will cease fiddling around here about in- 
dustrial training and cease trampling upon everything 
that comes along that has hope in it. 

I have been told that this could never pass Congress. 
And perhaps it can’t. I don’t know, but I would feel 
ashamed of myself if I could not interest Senator Fess 
and Senator Burton, whose housekeeper, his niece, taught 
the deaf for a great many years. I would be ashamed 
of myself if I could not get the support of Ohio congress- 
‘men. We all could rally to our side the entire Congress 
of the United States if we would go at it as a unit. But 
we will never do any good if we are not a unit, and we 
will never do any good, friends, until the college becomes 
the leader. If all the superintendents were for it and the 
college were against it, it would be a failure. But if we 
could all be united, in harmony, interested, believers in 
it, have faith in it, then we could communicate those 
things to our congressmen and would get their support. 
I believe that Congress would come to our rescue. I know 
Dr. Hall doesn’t want any politics in the college, and 
nobody else wants any politics in the college. But we 
have to have the votes. We have to have the cooperation 
of the Congress; and it isn’t politics when we appeal to 
it to do for the deaf what the states can not do. Why, 
friends, should we sit idly by and see three fourths of 
our graduates, by our own admission, unfitted to do in- 
dustrial work, unfitted to go out into the world and stand 
the test in comparison with hearing children? Why 
should we continue to stand against these pupils? Why 
can we not buckle on the armor and do what they can 
never do for themselves? They have trusted us, their 
parents have trusted us. Shall we continue to let them 
feel that we have done our best when in our hearts we 
know we have not? 

I spoke about stopping at Berea. As we left Berea 
there was a fine cement road, smooth, broad and safe ex- 
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tending into the far south. Thousands enjoy that road 
every day. I learned that it passed over the trail of 
Daniel Boone. What we want to do, friends, is to build 
a great road for the higher education of the deaf over the 
trail of the Gallaudets, the Peets, the Walkers; over the 
trail of Jacobs, Stone and McIntyre; of Gillett, Noyes 
and Fay; of Moses, Dudley and Johnson; of Clarke, 
Dobyns and Argo, and over the trails of Tate, Burt, and 
Crouter. They built wisely. They developed such in- 
dustrial work as we have. They organized our depart- 
ments. They prepared the field for us. We are occupy- 
ing it. Are we going to lie supinely on our backs in the 
shade and kick up our heels and say, ‘‘ What a great time 
we are having’’? Or will we say that we will do what 
they could not do, in addition to what they have done, 
and we will build a road for the higher education of the 
deaf in some way at some time, a great junior college, 
organized and equipped to do the real things we are all 
dreaming about but never do? I appeal to you, will you 
ever energize yourselves and direct your good minds and 
strong right arms to the building of such a road? 


The resolution on the junior college as proposed by Dr. 
Jones was then placed before the Conference for discussion. 

Mr. Tillinghast suggested the advisability of having a 
fact-finding committee to go into the matter and report 
to the Conference at another time. Dr. Coughlin spoke 
of efforts under way in Canada to induce the Dominion 
government to establish at least a technical high school 
for the deaf children of Canada. Mr. Pope thought the 
term ‘‘junior college’’ a misleading one; if the desire as 
expressed by Dr. Jones is for a junior high school, a 
technical high school or a polytechnical school, then the 
terminology should be amended so as to avoid unneces- 
sary misunderstanding. 

Dr. Walker expressed approval of the plan before dis- 
eussion if it would be interpreted as aiming to bridge the 
gap between completion of the course offered by the state 
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schools—ordinarily of an eighth grade level—and entrance 
to college. Mr. MeManaway also called attention to the 
general consensus of opinion that for the most part pupils 
in our schools for the deaf do not get beyond eighth grade 
work, and declared that an obligation rests upon the state 
schools to comply at least with the standards of junior 
high schools. But, Mr. MecManaway contended, there is 
need of a national institution to provide the two addi- 
tional years of high school work which the small schools 
cannot themselves undertake because of the prohibitive 
per capita cost for these advanced grades. This would 
be a so-called junior college which would give wide voea- 
tional opportunity and offer considerable flexibility in 
curriculum to meet the individual needs of pupils. Such 
an intermediary institution would relieve Gallaudet Col- 
lege of the need of providing preparatory work and en- 
able it to devote itself to college work of true standard 
character. As a matter of economy the most practical 
location for such a junior college would be Gallaudet Col- 
lege itself. Mr. Driggs expressed himself as being in 
hearty accord with the plan proposed by Mr. McManaway. 

Dr. Pittenger felt that there is pressing need for ex- 
pansion of educational facilities offered the deaf; even if 
- Gallaudet College expanded greatly, even if we had a 
junior college, and even if the schools themselves greatly 
increased their own work, the deaf would still lack the 
opportunities offered hearing children. Mr. Bray ap- 
proved of the idea of a junior college if it would em- 
phasize special technical training and so take care of those 
pupils from the state schools who are not prepared, or who 
are not adapted, for the higher academic or college work. 

Mr. Goodwin, referring to his address as president of 
the Conference, again suggested that there is need of a 
special technical school for unusually bright deaf pupils 
with special talent, such training being more urgent than 
additional academic work. Dr. Long stated that the most 
practical plan for pupils who seek special technical in- 
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struction would be to attend the ordinary technical schools 
and colleges for the hearing, and—as was his own experi- 
ence at the Teachers College in Greeley, Colo.—deaf per- 
sons can pursue such work to the greatest advantage. 
Hence there would be no need for the establishment of a 
technical school, or junior college with technical leanings, 
expressly for the deaf. 

Continuing the discussion, Dr. Hall took issue with 
the prevalent opinion that Gallaudet College tends to 
favor semi-mutes at the expense of either the congenitally 
deaf or those becoming deaf at an early age; such an 
opinion is not warranted by the considerable proportion 
of the latter type of student successful in college work. 
Also, a great many students who enter college soon show 
evidence of inability to cope with even second or third 
year high school work, despite the fact that—possibly ow- 
ing to concentrated tutoring-—-they have passed the college 
entrance examinations. Such students, it is quite likely, 
could profit very much if higher work were open to them 
in their schools. It is also clear that some students who 
start college work are manifestly natively incapable of 
pursuing advanced work. 

Dr. Hall further declared there can be only approval 
of the general principles underlying the proposal by Dr. 
Jones; the criterion, however, should be whether it prom- 
ises the greatest good for the greatest number. 

A very definite obstacle in the way of students of the 
proposed junior college, regardless of where it may be 
located, would be the question of expense. Judging from 
experience at Gallaudet College, it would soon be seen 
that many worthy candidates for admission, because of 
financial handicap, could not avail themselves of the new 
opportunities provided. 

The authorities of Gallaudet College will favor any 
move that seeks increased educational accomplishment for 
the deaf; and, in agreement with this, are reluctant to 
permit a lowering of present standards of the college. 
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In conclusion, Dr. Hall suggested that before any particu- 
lar plan be approved the Conference consider carefully 
just what present needs are and whether there do not al- 
ready exist facilities to meet these needs. 

To test the sentiment, Mr. MecManaway proposed the 
following motion: 

Resolved, That this Conference favor the establishment of a na- 
tional school offering the two advanced years of standard high 


school work and the first two years of college work, including wide 
choice of elective work, both literary and vocational. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

Dr. Walker then moved as follows: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to confer with the col- 
lege authorities and work out a plan for the enlargement of Gal- 


laudet College along the lines satisfactory to the authorities of the 
college, and report at the next meeting of the Conference. 


This motion was also duly seconded and earried. The 
committee subsequently appointed by the chair in pur- 
suance of Dr. Walker’s motion consisted of Dr. Jones, 
chairman, Mr. Driggs, Dr. Pittenger, Mr. Stevenson, and 
Mr. McIntire. 

Summing up, Dr. Jones stated that the idea of the 
junior college plan in no way intended to set up a rival 
‘to Gallaudet College, but was meant rather to serve as 
a feeder for the latter, at the same time permitting the 
college to do real advanced work by relieving it of its 
introductory department. It is also hoped—if the plan ma- 
terializes—to enable pupils to earn money while in at- 
tendance. 

Dr. Hall, in turn, again declared that he did not regard 
Dr. Jones’s plan as injurious to the college, but that it 
should be judged on the basis of the greatest good to the 
greatest number of deaf children. 

Mr. Bjorlee at this point called attention to the need 
of bringing up to date the series of volumes on ‘‘His- 
tories of American Schools for the Deaf’’ prepared for 
the Volta Bureau by the principals and superintendents 
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of the schools, edited by Dr. Edward Allen Fay, and 
published in 1893 in commemoration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America. No ac- 
tion, however, was taken on this matter. 


SrxtH Sxssion: Fripay AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 2, 1928 


The Conference reassembled at 2:10 p. m., Supt. E. 
McK. Goodwin presiding. 
Dr. Gruver opened the session with a paper on 


BRIDGING OUR EDUCATIONAL GAP BY BETTER 
ORGANIZATION 


Nothing in the education of the deaf transcends in im- 
portance the sincere desire of every teacher to make the 
deaf child the equal of his hearing brother. This is its 
crowning purpose. Its power lies in its aim, not in its 
advance; in its goal, not in its achievement. 

The complete realization of this lofty ideal has not been 
accomplished and the problems involved present them- 
selves to every educator of the deaf as a challenge to 
better efforts. The advance is slow, sometimes so slow as 
to seem to be at a standstill and the accomplishment small, 
so small, in fact, as to be disheartening, but on the whole 
it knows whither it is going and its success should spur 
us onward. 

After many years of intensive instruction by innumer- 
able conscientious and able teachers, there still remains 
a gap in mental development of three to five years be- 
tween the deaf and the hearing child. This gap repre- 
sents retardation which no educational process has been 
able thus far to overcome or any mechanical device ade- 
quately to bridge. 

It is, therefore, a truism to say that the only way to 
bridge this gap is to model the education of the deaf after 
that of the hearing as closely as possible, and that the 
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gap will be lessened as the two types of instruction suc- 
cessfully approach each other. 

From the time the first deaf child received its initial 
lesson to the present day, corrective agencies and educa- 
tional influences have been applied in an effort to bridge 
this gap. These operations have been augmented by science 
and pedagogy—always inspiring, helpful and hopeful. 

Every member of the conference knows the history of 
this effort. It has been a forward movement, and may be 
called the Evolution of the Education of the Deaf. Its 
ramifications can be traced from its inception to the 
asylum, through the institution, into the day-school; and 
from charity, through welfare, to education. These are 
interesting chapters in the education of the deaf—each 
step represents a bridge span. The processes of building 
were intricate, the educational problems complex, and the 
results at times discouraging, but after many years of 
earnest effort the accomplishment should inspire us to 
higher things. 

An attempt to enlarge upon these agencies and influ- 
ences, to discuss their usefulness and their possibilities 
would make this paper entirely too long, and allow no 
time for interchange of opinions. I shall therefore limit 
myself strictly to an outline of a few which have served 
as milestones along the way. 

1. The almost universal application of the oral method 
of instruction. 

2. The establishment of home, day and private schools. 

3. The greatly increased use of instruments as aids to 
hearing. 

4. The increasing interest in the hard of hearing. 

5. The noticeable tendency on the part of the deaf to as- 
sociate more freely with hearing people. 

6. The growing similarity of the curricula of the two 
types of instruction. 

7. The entrance of graduates of our schools into colleges. 

8. A widening popular interest in special education. 
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9. The institutional and day-school inter-relation and 
coordination through boards of education, boards of con- 
trol and departments of public instruction. 

10. Industrial and academic correlation in our institu- 
tions. 

11. The modified and more sympathetic attitude of 
labor and business organizations toward the deaf employee. 

12. Professional cooperation, teacher institutes, round 
tables, ete. 

I wish, however, to call your particular attention to 
the ninth item—the institutional and day-school inter- 
relation and coordination through boards of education, 
boards of control and departments of public instruction— 
an excellent example of the agencies at work—and to cite 
several instances where their influences have been felt. 

(a) New York, Pennsylvania and other states where 
there are several institutions and day-schools, in their rela- 
tion to the city public schools, the state departments of 
public instruction and the religious organizations. 

(b) Iowa and California and other states in their rela- 
tion to the state boards of education. 

(ce) Day-schools in small towns in many states and 
their unrelated activities. 

(d) Denominational, private and home schools in their 
relation to other educational systems. 

(e) Departments of special education in national, state, 
and city teacher organizations—browsing at will in fertile 
fields. 

Many of us ave come in contact with some or all of 
these agencies, either to praise and approve, or to con- 
demn and disapprove, according to the point of view and 
the kind of contact. If we avoid the quicksands, we may 
be able to build additional spans across the gulf and to 
add something to what has been already achieved. 

To the discerning observer, however, there are several 
obvious defects in the plan of operation which tend to 
weaken its effectiveness. 
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I shall outline several of these as well. 

1. Lack of professional cooperation and lack of co- 
ordination in the organization as evidenced in the many 
unrelated activities and independent operations. 

These difficulties are most conspicuously displayed in 
the continued existence of the three overlapping teacher 
organizations—the Convention, the Association, and the 
Society—two too many. This duplication of effort, with 
interlocking directorates, is weakening our energy and 
sapping our professional life blood. 

2. National, state and city teacher organizations, com- 
bined with the professional and institution organizations, 
are too numerous, too expensive and too time-consuming. 

3. Individual surveys, questionnaires, quizzes, ete., are 
too numerous, annoying and ineffective. All such, in my 
judgment, should be restricted to the program of a national 
research. 

4. Dogmatism is a besetting sin. We know our way is 
the best, our point of view right and our results most 
satisfactory—the positive assertions of the writer are 
striking examples and illustrate this point very nicely. 

These are a few of the tendencies toward higher devel- 

opment and better things and also some of the forces 
which retard or destroy the effectiveness of our efforts 
according to the point of view. Our ideas, for that mat- 
ter, our doubts, difficulties and differences are signs of 
advance. Like the giant ‘‘we never feel perfectly well 
all over.’’ There are aches and pains in our system, but 
we have the vitality in our organization to correct these 
defects, heal the infirmities and cure the injuries. 

These tendencies are leading us somewhere and no man 
dares predict where they will stop. Whether or not they 
will completely and successfully bridge the gap is prob- 
lematical, and whether or not they are accomplishing our 
high ideals is debatable, but the fundamental operative 
principle is correct, the possibilities unlimited, the agen- 
cies untiring, and we should never cease our efforts until 
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we can assert with positive assurance that our crowning 
purpose has been reached; on the other hand, we must 
not allow our remarkable success in the past to so blind 
us to the wonderful possibilities of the future that we 
fail to grasp the full significance of this forward move. 

Several spans of the bridge have been well built. An- 
other span is under construction. To my mind, the whole 
structure will have to be strengthened by knocking out 
some of the props—paradoxical as this may sound. The 
goal, however, is at the other end of the bridge, beyond 
our view. 


Mr. Day followed with a paper on 


BRIDGING OUR EDUCATIONAL GAP BY BROADER 
USE OF ENGLISH 


When one thinks of my brief experience as a super- 
intendent, what I may have to say may appear theoretical, 
but my long service as a teacher of English encourages 
me to feel that I can at least speak with some degree 
of authority upon the subject assigned me. 

As a result of tests I made a few years ago, I am con- 
vineed that a lack of vocabulary is one reason why a gap 
exists between the deaf and the hearing. There are sev- 
eral causes for this. First, in order to get an idea over 
to the pupil a teacher frequently limits her own vocabu- 
lary and therefore teaches the child too few words. The 
child is not to blame for not enlarging his own vocabu- 
lary if the teacher is satisfied with the small one she is 
giving him. Sometimes in order to reflect credit upon 
herself she sacrifices vocabulary building so that she may 
spend the time in drilling upon speech and speech read- 
ing, the result being that the child is able to speak per- 
fectly but a few words. It is legitimate for a teacher to 
drill upon speech and speech reading, but at the same time 
why should she limit the child’s vocabulary to the words 
that he can speak or read from the lips? Most of us have 
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two sets of words, one which we understand but rarely use, 

the other which we employ constantly. Labeling every 

object in the room is an easy way of unconsciously enlarg- 

ing a child’s vocabulary. He will learn the meaning of 

these words without being able to speak many of them. 

This project should be used not only in the schoolroom 

but in the dormitories, in the dining rooms and in the 

shops. Deaf children who come to us do not have the 

language of the home and we should try by every means 

to give them the vocabulary a hearing child has before he 

starts to school. In the Missouri School we are trying 

out this plan to some extent and it is working fairly 

well. In the dining room the menus for each meal are 

printed on a blackboard, these are sent to the schoolhouse 

to be taught, and the children have learned such words 

as oatmeal, Swiss steak, vegetable soup, etc. It was but 

a few years ago that the children were signing mashed 

potatoes, bread, gravy, et cetera, and when I asked them 

to spell the words, they were seldom able to do so. In the 

shop we try to label all the tools. A perfectly normal 

deaf girl had been in the domestic science classes several 

years in another school. She came to Missouri last fall 

and she had no idea of what was wanted when the teacher 

said to her ‘‘Bring me the tea kettle.’’ When the teacher 

i pointed to the tea kettle she knew what was meant, but 
she did not know the name of the object she used every 
day. Lincoln said ‘‘Use the tools by which you are sur- 
rounded.’’ Surely this holds good in enlarging the vo- 
cabularies of deaf children. How can we expect our boys 
and girls to earn their living if they cannot understand 
what they are told to do? The boys are often good crafts- 
men, but what busy man will care to employ them unless 
they can follow directions? In the shops the children 
should work from job sheets and be taught to use them 
just as they would use them in a commercial enterprise. 
Education is preparation for life and we should stop 
thinking of it in terms of geography, arithmetic and his- 
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tory and begin to think how we can train Tom, Dick and 
Harry to meet their responsibilities in life. Education is 
more than the acquiring of information; it is teaching the 
child to use the information he has acquired. 

Sometimes the language of the textbook puzzles the 
child; the meaning of one word he does not understand 
baffles him completely, and the whole sentence has no 
meaning to him because of that particular word. We can 
send such a pupil to the dictionary and have him look 
up the meaning of the word, but when he goes to use it 
the results are sometimes surprising to young teachers. 
Here are a few examples. The word ‘‘frantic’’ is de- 
fined as ‘‘wild;’’ ‘‘frenzied.’’ One child wrote, ‘‘She 
gathered frantic flowers.’’ ‘‘ Athletic’’ means ‘‘vigorous;’’ 
‘‘strong.’’? The child writes, ‘‘The butter is athletic.’’ 
The definition of ‘‘convulsion’’ is a ‘‘fit.’’ The sentence 
obtained is ‘‘Mary’s dress is a bad convulsion.’’ To give 
the right meaning of the word to the child, the teacher 
should write the word using it in a sentence; for example, 
‘‘frantic—Tom is frantic with toothache. The dog was 
frantic with joy when he saw his master.’’ Journal and 
letter writing are two very important ways of teaching 
English, and in teaching these we should lay stress upon 
first, the use of the short sentence; second, the proper 
placing of the elements of a sentence; third, the use of the 
active voice; fourth, the use of nouns instead of pronouns. 
While this may result in the use of stilted English, it will 
lead to correct English. It is needless for me to mention 
the value of reading as a means of acquiring a broader 
knowledge of English. 

Varied and numerous are the ways English is taught in 
the schools for the deaf. One has to teach at Gallaudet 
College but a few short years to find out that the teach- 
ing of English is not standardized in the schools. There 
is a erying need for some guide which all of us may fol- 
low, perhaps not too closely. There may be many text- 
books, but I have yet to find one which can be used by 
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teachers in schools for the deaf, which states clearly the 
principles underlying the construction of the simple Eng- 
lish sentence, and the reasons therefor. Those of us who 
have taught English have had to work out our own sal- 
vation, and I therefore can say with feeling that some 
one who is interested in the teaching of English to the 
deaf should write a manual for teachers. It would be a 
boon to the profession. 


Dr. Taytor, taking up the question of Bridging Our 
Educational Gap from the point of view of Earlier Train- 
ing in Language, contended, in the main, as follows: 

Deaf children cannot be expected to ‘‘catch up’’ when 
their progress in the formative years is slower than that 
of hearing children—when they begin school at a later 
age and are then compelled to proceed at a slower educa- 
tional pace. 

Whereas great advances are being made in educational 
practice with hearing children of preschool age, with evi- 
dence very clear that they can profit from such training, 
little of a similar nature is done for deaf children. On 
the contrary, there seems to be a feeling abroad that deaf 
children will make just as good progress in the long run if 
not admitted to school before the age of 7, a tendency that 
is not sustained by the facts of experiment which indi- 
cate that ‘‘a young deaf child is susceptible of impres- 
sions and is capable of responding to these impressions in 
the same way that the hearing child is.’’ Deaf children 
of preschool age have shown that they have the ability to 
understand language. 

When deaf children do enter, the formal grammatical 
nature of our school procedure tends to warp rather than 
to facilitate educational growth. A rigid formula for 
teaching the structure of language or to fix the habit of 
speech and lip-reading prescribes just what the schoolroom 
diet shall be, but limits natural expansion not only in the 
acquirement of language but also in the ability to think. 
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It would be sound principle to broaden the opportuni- 
ties for language development in the preschool period by 
enlisting the cooperation of parents, and in the early 
years of school life by modifying our work in such a way 
that we can reach the child immediately; then ‘‘when the 
time does come for formal school work, he will not appear 
at such a disadvantage’? when compared with the hear- 
ing child. 


Mrs. Riaes then presented a paper on 


BRIDGING OUR EDUCATIONAL GAP BY BETTER 
TEACHING 


In considering this subject of Bridging Our Educational 
Gap by Better Teaching, I find many and varied avenues 
of approach. A number of factors combine to result in 
good, and then better teaching—the personality of the 
teacher, including her ability to adjust herself to the 
school environment, her training, and the organization of 
the school itself. 

In this discussion we assume as axiomatic that better 
teaching will result in higher educational achievement 
on the part of the pupils. We must also admit that there 
is need for better teaching in many of our schools. We 
need only study ‘‘A Survey of American Schools for the 
Deaf’’ by Day, Fusfeld and Pintner to be convinced that 
in schools here and there the teachers are ‘‘inexperienced 
and without the proper training,’’ ‘‘the school discipline 
is very lax,’’ that ‘‘higher salaries should be paid to at- 
tract better trained teachers,’’ that staffs are ‘‘constantly 
changing,’’ and that there is need of ‘‘more and better 
trained teachers.’’ 

A more intensive study of the above report reveals this 
fact: In no case where the training of the personnel of 
the teachers was commented upon unfavorably do we find 
a plus difference in the comparison of indices of educa- 
tional achievement and intelligence. 
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Of the many avenues of approach, seeking to suggest 
something practical in the solution of this very important 
problem, I shall concentrate on two: First, what can the 
teachers themselves do to bring about better teaching to 
help bridge the educational gap? and second, what can 
we as superintendents do? . 


The most obvious way for the teachers to bring about 
better teaching is to continue professional study along 
with years of experience. I heartily agree with Superin- 
tendent Pope that ‘‘Public education has been revolution- 
ized and psychology has opened up a new world’’ and 
that, for all too many teachers of the deaf the ‘‘ world 
has moved on’’ and left them behind. I also agree with 
him that ‘‘Our hope for the future is primarily in the 
hands of trained psychologists and a few progressive 
open-minded educators of the deaf who will cooperate for 
the future betterment of our profession.’’ 


Too many teachers of the deaf assume that there is little 
or nothing for them to apply in their own field from the 
great advances made in the education of the hearing. As 
a matter of fact, much of the newer psychological pro- 
cedures are general in nature, applicable to handicapped 
as well as to normal children. The teacher of the deaf 
who does not want to become encased in a Chinese wall 
of self-complacency will keep up with what is being done 
in the schools for the hearing. 


In this day of extension and correspondence work, of 
teachers’ institutes and conventions, the problem of keep- 
ing abreast of the times is not a difficult one for the am- 
bitious, intelligent teacher. 


Second, from the standpoint of the superintendent. To 
bridge our educational gap by promoting better teaching, 
not only must the superintendent shoulder his responsibil- 
ity in securing more adequate salaries—as was so fully 
discussed this morning—but he too must keep abreast of 
the times. An artificial knowledge of the means of at- 
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taining better educational results in schools for the hear- 
ing will not suffice. 

In the matter of selection of teacher material have we 
not thrown the axiom of the ounce and the pound into 
the discard? We all know of teachers—not only of the 
deaf—who should never have been encouraged to enter 
the profession, teachers without sympathy for children, 
without poise, without proper training. We have, too, 
the problem of the teacher who has outlived his period 
of usefulness. Even when we know such teachers should 
not be retained in the profession, do we ‘not let sentiment 
too often stand in the way of our better judgment? 

There is only one fair criterion by which to judge a 
teacher’s value to the school—and that is from the stand- 
point of the child. If need be, bring the problem closer 
home. Ask yourself, ‘‘If my child were deaf, would I 
want this teacher moulding his character during the most 
plastic years of his life?’’ Only thus can we eliminate 
dead timber from our schools and thus more nearly bridge 
the educational gap by providing for our children better 
teaching through better teachers. 


Mr. BuattNer took up the discussion on the general 
question of Bridging Our Educational Gap, offering the 
following suggestions as pertinent to the main subject: 

A well-defined course of instruction is essential from 
the outset. 

The teacher should so plan her work that while she is 
giving special attention to individuals the rest of the class 
is profitably occupied. 

The principles of grammar should be emphasized, 
though not necessarily taught in formal fashion. 

The school program should admit of a freer use of 
reading, encouraging the pupils to make the reading habit 
a permanent one. 

The Conference then turned to a consideration of ques- 
tions involved in Admission and Grading of Pupils. 
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Mr. ABERNATHY began the discussion from the stand- 
point of Mental and Physical Fitness. The greatest pres- 
ent difficulty in this matter is the lack of competent tests 
to determine the native capacity of deaf children. A sim- 
ilar difficulty exists in reaching conclusions concerning 
physical fitness, for very little of a systematic nature has 
as yet been attempted with deaf children. In both these 
fields there is great need of research activity. 


Dr. Lona followed with a paper on 


GRADING AND SUPERVISION OF PUPILS 


I take up the discussion of this subject with some hesi- 
tation. There are so many factors entering into the 
proper grading of pupils, so many obstacles to the reali- 
zation of one’s ideals, and so many types of pupils to 
consider, that I know not where to begin. There is no 
doubt that we all desire to give each and every pupil a 
chance to develop the best that is in him, and realize that 
the first step toward this is his proper placement. But 
too often we are bound by necessity and other limita- 
tions and can not do that which we would. It is these 
limitations and obstacles that create the problems rather 
than the question of grading in itself. 

Perhaps by presenting a few concrete cases we can 
approach some of these problems and discuss their solu- 
tion. 

A few days before I left Council Bluffs, one of my 
teachers came to me and said that two boys whom I had 
recently put into her class could not do the work of that 
grade, and showed me some work one of them had done. 
It was a string of words, one after another and purported 
to be ‘‘news,’’ but was, of course, nothing but a few 
words put together. I do not need to quote it. You have 
all seen its like in hundreds of examples. The individual 
attention these boys required, she said, took her time 
from the rest of the class and both suffered. She insisted 
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they were misfits and that it was not fair to her or 
the other pupils. All of which I knew perfectly well and 
perhaps much better than she did. But there was a reason 
for putting them there and as is usually true in such 
cases it was one of necessity. 

We needed a new teacher to take care of the ever in- 
creasing number of pupils and no way of getting her. 
Even if there was, we had no room for her. The school- 
house could not hold all we had and the overflow was 
taken care of in two separate buildings apart from the 
others. To provide both teacher and room we had to 
break up a class of misfits and scatter them among several 
other classes. This was an educational crime against both 
teachers and pupils but was a necessity that knew no 
law. 

The boy whose work she showed me should have been 
in a manual class. But the two such classes we have were 
already full to overflowing. And there was another rea- 
son why he was not there. Last year his elder brother, 
an even worse misfit in an oral class, was put with manual 
pupils. This roused the ire of the mother and she forth- 
with came to the school and demanded that I put the 
boy back and ‘‘teach him to talk.’’ In vain I tried to 
convince her of the hopelessness of the task and told her 
that in an oral class he would be able to do nothing but 
hold the seat down. But, I said, if she insisted, I would 
do so with the understanding that neither his teachers 
nor I should be held responsible if he failed to learn 
anything. He had had his chance, I told her, and had 
proven a failure. The only way he might learn something, 
which even at that was only a slim hope, was through 
manual methods and she could leave it to my judgment 
or assume the entire blame for his failure in an oral class. 
Whether convinced or not, she finally gave in and made 
no further protest. 

The younger brother I mentioned above had some prom- 
ise of speech, though little of anything else. But in an 
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effort to placate the mother I allowed myself to be swayed 
by her influence and determined to give him the limit of 
opportunity even though it was against my better judg- 
ment. 

About the same time there was another case where a 
mother wrote protesting against the grading of her son 
and demanded to know why he did not make better prog- 
ress. At home, she insisted, he showed ability to learn 
and to do things readily. This boy is not dull-minded. 
But he is constitutionally lazy; he has no ambition and 
will not work. He remained in the beginning class three 
years without acquiring very much of speech or speech 
reading and after five years in the third grade, has none 
of either, not because he can’t but because he will not 
learn. He is now in a manual class, and is showing some 
indications of progress, but I expect soon to receive an 
indignant letter from his mother demanding that we 
‘*teach him- to talk.’’ 

In contrast. to these two cases is another. One fall a 
deaf father, an old pupil of mine, brought his son to 
school. Coming into my office, the first thing he said 
after greeting me was, ‘‘I want my boy put into a manual 
class; I do not want him taught orally.’’ I hold him we 
had no beginning manual class and that the boy would 
have to go along with the rest of the beginners. It took 
me some time to persuade him to leave the matter to my 
judgment. I promised him though, that if he was not 
satisfied with the boy’s progress at the end of the year, 
I would transfer him to a manual class. The next year 
he made no protest but was showing his son off to his 
friends and relatives and boasting about his son’s ability 
to speak and about how bright he was. 

These are typical of exceptional cases, but they are by 
no means rare, and present some of the difficulties in 
grading. 

Tiere is often back of us the threatening attitude of 
the parents and this on the one hand and the child’s 
evident inability on the other, make the problem. 
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Then there are the variance between the child’s physi- 
eal and mental age, the number of years in school, the 
number of pupils in a class, the ability of the teacher 
herself to meet certain requirements in certain cases, and 
other factors. And we are often forced through circum- 
stances to go against our own judgment and to place the 
child where he does not really belong, and although we 
may have an ideal plan of grading, we can not realize it. 
In other words, expediency and necessity become the rul- 
ing factors. 

There is no question that for the best interests of the 
pupils and for the teacher to do her best work, the class 
should be well graded. The poorly graded class is not 
only a handicap to the teacher but a drawback to the 
whole class and one backward pupil can be a drag on the 
progress of nine other pupils and become a millstone 
around the neck of the teacher. 

The misfits should be collected and put by themselves. 
Extremes should never be together. To be sure, we have 
pupils of all sizes in a manual class, but here the mental 
age does not vary so much. I know there are those who 
say it is of benefit to a backward child to be placed with 
brighter pupils. But are the interests of nine other pupils 
of less importance than those of the single individual? 

As there are many factors entering into the question 
of grading, so there can be no fixed rules to go by. In 
primary grades where there can be no standard tests to 
fix the pupils standing, the judgment of the principal 
and teacher based on observation of the progress of the 
pupil is the chief, if not the only guide to grading. 

I do not believe that inability to acquire speech or 
slowness in this respect should, in itself, keep back a pupil 
otherwise capable of going ahead. I would advance him 
and leave his speech for special drill. The ideal arrange- 
ment would be to have a special teacher in speech to take 
care of such cases and coach pupils backward in that 
respect. 
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Frequent changes in these lower grades may be neces- 
sary in order that the pupil may be kept going and not 
acquire habits of indolence, as he invariably will if he 
does not have enough work to keep him busy and working. 
Care must be taken, however, lest we be tempted to ad- 
vance a precocious pupil before he has mastered funda- 
mentals. Here a child’s age as well as his ability should 
be taken into account. 

Inability to acquire speech and speech reading in itself 
is not always an indication of backwardness, statements 
to this effect to the contrary notwithstanding. Many be- 
come fair speech readers who have but indifferent speech. 
They have no trouble keeping up with a class. Even if 
the child has neither speech nor speech reading, I would 
be slow to transfer him to a manual class. If he does 
the written work satisfactorily, he is likely to get along 
just as well where he is. There are exceptions where a 
child not understanding speech, begins to lose interest 
and there is a consequent lack of attention. In this case 
it is better to transfer him and employ manual methods 
and re-transfer him to an oral class later when he can do 
grade work and where speech is not the all important 
thing in class work, as it is in primary grades. 

Here I will make the assertion, and am prepared to 
defend it by testimony acquired after years of observa- 
tion and experience, that a pupil of fair intelligence will 
do as well in an oral class as anywhere else. This is not 
so true, as noted above, in primary grades where speech 
teaching occupies practically all the time. But above 
certain grades, say the sixth and the seventh, the asser- 
tion holds good. 

I came to this conclusion after an incident several years 
ago, which has influenced me since and led me to adopt 
the policy of putting all pupils together in oral classes in 
intermediate and advanced grades. We received a bright 
looking boy from the Minnesota School who seemed well 
trained. He had no speech or speech reading and had 
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been doing about sixth grade work. We had no manual 
class at that time doing work above the fifth grade. So 
I decided to try him with an oral class. It was soon 
shown that he was able to do the written work of the 
class and to pass the tests as well as the average pupil 
in the grade. During the periods for special drill in 
speech and speech reading, he was sent into another class- 
room where he was given a study period, special work in 
language or arithmetic. He never missed a promotion and 
last year he was graduated with the rest. 

Following the success of this experiment I have since 
transferred a number of pupils in this way with satis- 
factory results. Only once was there a failure and this 
was when I had put a girl from a manual class into the 
third grade, which proved to be too soon. This indicated 
that the best time for such transfer was about the sixth 
grade. 

If a pupil is able to reach that grade under manual 
methods, he will thereafter do as well in one class as in 
another. If he is unable to do anything above the fifth 
grade in a manual class, he never will be able to rise any 
higher no matter what methods are employed or how 
long he is kept in school. 

Under this policy we now have less than ten per cent 
in manual classes—to be exact, 24 out of 320. 

I will say, in passing, that we have no ‘‘manual 
classes.’’ We call them ‘‘Special Classes.’’ ‘‘Why,’’ our 
former superintendent, Dr. Gruver, used to ask when we 
discussed the matter, ‘‘brand a pupil as ‘manual’ with the 
odium that attaches to the name.’’ For it can not be 
denied that the name ‘‘manual’’ at once places a pupil, 
in a sense, without the pale. Now all dunces are not 
in manual classes, nor are all pupils in manual classes 
dunces. So we think the name, ‘‘Special Class’’ in which 
special methods are used is more appropriate and less 
offensive. 

In the intermediate and high school departments, grad- 
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ing becomes a somewhat simpler matter where we have 
something more definite than just observation to go by. 
Here tests and examinations play an important part. Of 
course they can not, and should not, be taken as the sole 
basis of promotions. But they seem to be a sort of neces- 
sary evil in the absence of something more satisfactory to 
take their place. They are probably of more value to the 
teacher than to the pupil. In fixing the pupil’s standing 
we have now adopted the system of giving two-thirds 
credit for daily work and one-third for the examination. 
This not only has the effect of getting better daily work, 
but seems a better basis for judging the pupil’s ability. 

A pupil’s age, his effort, and the number of years in 
school are important factors to be carefully considered. 
The psychological effect of keeping a pupil back and 
grading him below his age, or of -holding him back sev- 
eral years in the same class, must not be overlooked. It 
is advisable to advance a boy or girl conditionally when 
the chances are, as they are likely to be, that he will get 
as much in one class as in the other and must eventually 
be given a discharge without graduation anyhow. 

However, this question of age does not always work 
both ways. For I will advance a bright boy, who is 
usually a semi-mute, who has only recently lost his hear- 
ing, and place him with those much older than he is if 
he is their mental age and can do the work of the grade. 
A little inquiry into what he has done, what grade he 
was in in the public schools and it is not very difficult 
to place him. Usually it.is about two grades higher than 
the one he was in at home. 

In the case of pupils from the day-schools or from 
another school for the deaf, with the knowledge of work he 
has been doing, there is not much trouble in fixing his 
grade. 

In the supervision of pupils and classes and the direc- 
tion of school work, I think the most important thing is 
a good course of study. Without this a school is like a 
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ship without a mariner’s compass and chart. No course 
of study can nor need be fixed and unchangeable and fol- 
lowed in all cases. But without some definite guide a 
teacher’s work is aimless and can not be properly or fairly 
judged for results. I think this statement needs no ar- 
gument. 

Next in importance is the Progress Book. Into this 
book goes a record in considerable detail of the work done 
by the class. This record not only helps the teacher 
herself but forms the basis for the next year’s work, and 
with it in hand the succeeding teacher has something 
tangible to go by and knows what to do in building on 
the foundation already laid. 

These books, handed in to the principal each month, 
give him an idea of what each class is doing and help him 
keep in touch with the work of each class. He is able 
to check up on the work with the course of study and 
incidentally to check up on the teacher herself. 

Supervision of pupils involves their charge at all hours 
of the day. The principal’s and the teacher’s part in this 
supervision nominally includes only part of the day. How 
far it extends outside of school depends on the policy 
and the custom of each institution. But it can be said 
that directly or indirectly the teacher exerts great in- 
influence on the attitude of the pupil toward his super- 
visors and others who have his care and conduct in their 
keeping. Consequently this involves more or less influence 
on his conduct outside of school hours. The tendency 
of some teachers to listen with sympathy to complaints 
from the pupils against their supervisors unfortunately 
exists but should not be. 

A great deal of responsibility in this direction rests 
on the teacher. It goes without saying that she should at 
all times cooperate with the management and uphold dis- 
ciplinary measures whether she agrees with them or not. 
This is essential if the school is to be conducted harmoni- 
ously and successfully for the good of all concerned. 
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I do not believe in a long list of rules. We have no 
set of rules at all. Certain well understood principles 
of behavior are established by precept, and conduct be- 
coming a good boy or girl is well understood and is in- 
sisted upon. Each case of discipline is treated on its own 
merits. 

Regarding the grading of pupils I have purposely 
omitted any mention of the mental test as a deciding fac- 
tor because I do not believe it has a very important bear- 
ing on the matter. Mental tests are useful in finding out 
in what the pupil excels or what he lacks and to furnish 
other information about him of value to the teacher, but 
is of little or no help in grading. 

Last Saturday while in Columbus I visited the educa- 
tional and psychological department of the University of 
Ohio. In Dr. Goddard’s office I sat and watched a psy- 
chological clinic, or mental test, conducted by Dr. Maxfield 
that was very interesting and enlightening. Some of the 
apparatus used in imitative tests could be used by us 
with advantage. 

Later I met Dr. Pressey who has been one of the best 
known and most prolific test builders in America. In a 
discussion with him I found him a man of very modest 
claims for the mental and educational test. It is his opin- 
ion that the test furnishes only one source of information 
about the pupils. The result of any test is not infallible. 
He termed as ‘‘miserable business’’ the practice of grad- 
ing pupils upon the results of tests alone. He believes 
that all possible sources of information should be con- 
sidered in arriving at any decision in regard to the grade 
status of any child. The function of the test is to pro- 
vide a source of objective information about the perform- 
ance of any given pupil in a certain test. The great 
trouble with the so called mental, intelligence, or educa- 
tional test is that even its maker in many cases does not 
know what the test tests. The making of tests is but in its 
infancy. Arithmetic tests were found to be in many 
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cases not tests of ability to solve problems but were mere 
reading tests and so on through the countless category 
of tests now on the market. If any test can furnish a 
cue to a child’s difficulty and give the teacher a sug- 
gestion of how the difficulty can be solved, this test has 
done its whole duty. We can not expect more from 
any test. The test should be an instrument for the use 
of the teacher in reaching the child and for nothing else. 
The test should be one factor, the teacher’s judgment 
another factor, the opinion of the administration another 
factor; social, physical, and many other factors realized 
by those close to the situation should all be a part of the 
final judgment rendered as to the grading of any child. 

If all children were moulded alike, grading would be 
beautifully simple. But fortunately for the human race 
they are not and each individual is a problem by himself. 
Therefore the only logical and possible thing to do, after 
considering each pupil and his mental status is to place 
him where he can do the best work to the best advantage 
to himself under conditions as they are. 


Mr. STEVENSON next read a paper on 


HARMONIZING ALL EDUCATIONAL FACTORS OF 
STATE AND COMMUNITY IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Education is the process of adjustment, which in turn 
is the harmonious coordination of mental, physical and 
spiritual factors developed to the highest degree possible. 
When one thinks of education and its various phases, 
immediately the thought of harmonizing essential factors 
comes to mind. It is the vital force in all true educa- 
tion. It is ordinarily taken for granted that successful 
educational attainment, be it mental or physical, presup- 
poses that all necessary factors in the scheme of things 
harmonize. This holds true in educational work with 
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the hearing, but unfortunately does not obtain in our 
special field with the deaf. Even after these many years 
of educational endeavor with the deaf in America, there 
is still that emphatic lack of necessary and wholesome 
harmony of the factors that affect and influence the 
work with the deaf. The desire to harmonize has been 
long in the hearts of many of the educators, but the 
opportunity for the establishment of an educational policy 
to pave the way in bringing together and in coordinating 
in a harmonious and constructive relationship, the various 
educational factors, has never occurred until recently. 
The State of California is the first to go on record as 
establishing this policy of centralizing and coordinating 
all factors and phases affecting educational work with 
the deaf in the state. Inasmuch as this policy and the 
topic assigned are as one and are interchangeable and 
convey the same thought and purpose, it will be proper 
and more definite to speak of the plans and purposes of 
the Director of State Education in the handling of the 
problem of the work with the deaf. 


You will all agree that the subject is both old and 
new—old in thought but new in operation. Looking 
over the programs of conferences and conventions for the 
last twenty or twenty-five years, one fails to find any 
indication of special treatment concerning this all im- 
portant policy of harmonizing the various educational 
factors of state and community in the work with the 
deaf. This fact makes it one of interest and at the same 
time one rather difficult of handling since there is very 
little, if any, available material or data to be had. At 
any rate there is an emphatic absence of reference mate- 
rial to be used in making up a paper of this nature. In 
other words, it is a new adventure—a new policy— 
although a much-talked-of idea—a pioneering, you might 
say, in the field of education and one that should in time 
become a large factor in the promotion and advancement 
of our particular work with the deaf child. 
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Those of you who have been in the work for any 
length of time, fully realize, without going into detail, 
the great differences of standards of teaching, differences 
of curricula, grading, ages of entrance, and the ap- 
parent lack of standardization of work and attainment 
in our schools for the deaf. If you are not aware of 
these evident variances, a brief reading of the results of 
the recent surveys will afford you this information. In 
all manner of constructive work leading to successful and 
satisfactory accomplishment, whether it be mental or 
physical, there is the primary and very essential need 
of a well-planned and systematic outline of set require- 
ments and fixed regulations. Without such carefully 
organized policy of procedure, religiously adhered to at 
all times, there can be no ultimate successful attainment. 
This lack of standardization or approach to standard- 
ization among our schools for the deaf is very evident to- 
day and has been for years. In fact, it has been known 
for a long time, and at different intervals certain promi- 
nent educators of the deaf have endeavored to formulate 
plans, have worked out policies and have presented care- 
fully prepared suggestions for better and more unified 
standardization of education for the deaf throughout the 
country. Nevertheless, our schools for the deaf are still 
out of agreement as to similar grading, similar curricula, 
similar requirements for teachers, and similar factors 
that make for a well-organized and standardized accom- 
plishment of work. Granting that this condition is true 
and that there is a desire to reach a degree of uniformity 
of effort and accomplishment, the logical beginning of 
such remedy should originate within the basic unit, the 
state. 


Kach state has the problem of educating its deaf youth 
and should endeavor insofar as is possible to standardize 
and formulate a policy so as to afford the same educational 
opportunities to all deaf children in the state, whether 
they be in the day-school, the residential school, or in 
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the private school. At present, California, in its new 
program, is offering equal opportunity in education to 
all deaf children within the state. The Director of Educa- 
tion and the State Board should be highly complimented 
on the establishment of the very vital and far-reaching 
policy of systematizing and centralizing all educational 
work with the deaf. California is the first state to 
actually and officially recognize the great importance of 
cooperative and consolidated endeavor. When success- 
fully and firmly established, such organized effort and 
supervision will spell a new day in special education 
in the state. In following such course there must be an 
agreement of minds and a clear indication of tolerance 
evidenced on the part of the extremists of both sides. 
In this way the deaf child is afforded his right and 
heritage, an educational preparation and sound mental, 
physical, and spiritual foundation, developed according to 
the individual child’s mental and physical possibilities 
and ecapabilities—all of which should lead to a normal 
and satisfactory adjustment in after-school life. 

While discussing this paper, it must be kept in mind 
that although the policy of harmonizing and coordinating 
the various educational factors has been established, it 
has not as yet functioned long enough to show evident 
results. A paper written and discussed two years hence, 
would be more convincing and more practical than one 
at this time. 

In treating this topic it would be well to analyze and 
study the different factors that have to do with the suc- 
cessful accomplishment in the education of the deaf child 
and then briefly to describe the California plan by which 
it is hoped that not only a deaf child but the deaf child 
shall be enabled to attain his highest possible level in 
both the academic and industrial departments of the 
schools for the instruction of the deaf now existing in 
the state. 

Taking the school itself, we find the following matters 
are of the greatest importance: 
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Trained and efficient head. 

Trained and efficient teachers. 

Mentally normal deaf children. 

Classes of uniform and limited size. 

Proper and regular classification. 

Uniform and exact grading. 

Carefully planned and well-organized course of 

study. 

8. Use of uniform material and textbooks in the 
different classes. 

9. Very unselfish and broad study of the individual 
pupil as to his capabilities of progress under 
certain methods of instruction and his proper 
placement. 

10. <A clear understanding and appreciation of the 
individual child’s family background and home 
environment on the part of the school. 

11. A full and wholesome appreciation and sym- 
pathetic understanding by the teacher of all 
types of deaf children. 

12. A willingness and a desire to cooperate. 


All this has a very effective bearing on the successful 
endeavor of any school, be it state, private or day-school. 

It is commonly understood that divided responsibility 
and supervision in any department can never guarantee 
the unified control and full attainment of purpose. One 
does not have to go far to realize this fact. Successful 
and uniform accomplishment results from well-pJanned 
and carefully organized effort. There is no directed 
organized effort without centralization and supervision 
where responsibility is squarely placed and an accounting 
had. 

In August, 1927, the State Board of Education was 
given power to establish ten divisions in the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the efficient transaction of school 
affairs. Among these divisions was one for Special Edu- 
cation, whose general function is to promote and develop 
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a program for the education and mental hygiene of 
physically handicapped, retarded and exceptional chil- 
dren. One of the specific activities of this division is the 
promotion and supervision of special classes for the deaf 
and for those of seriously defective hearing, including 
the study of the problems of education in the State School 
for the Deaf. In other words, there is now a Bureau of 
Education of the Deaf with the head of the State School 
as the chief. This is the first step in the organization 
and centralization of policy and responsibility. 

At present the scope of responsibilities and duties of 
the chief of the bureau are, in a brief way: 


1. Direct supervision of all special education per- 
taining to the deaf and the hard of hearing 
throughout the state. 

2. Direct charge and supervision of courses of 
training of teachers for the deaf and of the hard 
of hearing at San Francisco State Teachers’ Col- 
lege. 

3. Responsibility of the approval and issuance of 
credentials to teachers seeking certificates to teach 
the deaf and the hard of hearing in the state. 

4, Study and planning of a unified course of study 
to be followed by all California schools for the 
deaf, including proper grading, classification, 
entrance age, and use of material and textbooks. 

5. Setting up of specific educational requirements 
and special training of all teachers of the deaf 
and of the hard of hearing in the state. 

To be sure, you are interested in knowing what the 
detailed responsibilities of the director of the bureau 
are and also in what the nature of the organization is. 
However, the main interest is how these plans are to be 
actually developed and carried out. 

In the first place, the all-important fact is that the 
State Department of Education has developed the or- 
ganization and has outlined the duties and responsibilities. 
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This gives the matter life and support. Another very 
vital point is that the State Department is to be very 
broad and considerate in its handling of the problem 
and is concerned largely with what is best for every deaf 
child. This means that there is to be no countenancing 
of clash as to methods. 

One of the first things to be done is a very thorough 
survey of the day-schools and the state school for the 
deaf. Pupils are to be carefully studied and graded, 
home conditions are to be considered, course of study 
thoroughly examined, textbooks and material observed, 
and all possible educational factors analyzed and com- 
pared. From this survey and study, a uniform grading 
is to be had, a standardized course of study established, 
an endeavor for a similar school period for all, a stand- 
ardization of the use of material and textbooks, and the 
proper placing of pupils in order to afford the greatest 
good. So much for the school itself. 

In order to secure thoroughly trained teachers with 
a greater educational background and preparation and 
thus advance the standard, it has been deemed urgent 
and advisable to establish a special course of one year’s 
duration for the training of teachers for the deaf. This 
course is to be part of the curriculum at San Francisco 
State Teachers’ College and is open to the students in 
attendance, and to those who answer the requirements for 
enrollment. At present, extension courses in certain 
phases of the work with the deaf and the hard of hearing 
have already been established. Such courses are open 
and limited to teachers only. , 

Certain set and fixed requirements have been made with 
reference to the issuance of credentials or certificates to 
teach the deaf or the hard of hearing of the state. For 
the present, such requirements are elastic and teachers 
are grouped in four classes according to their educational 
preparation, special training and experience, and are 
paid accordingly. As the training course progresses and 
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necessary replacement of teachers takes place, it is 
planned slowly to standardize the requirements and the 
type of credentials issued. The natural resultant will be 
a standardization of training and teaching. 

Although all teachers of the deaf and of the hard of 
hearing are members of the State Teachers’ Association, 
plans have already been arranged to organize an associa- 
tion of teachers of special education. Officers of such 
association are to appoint committees to study and sug- 
gest for adoption a regular course of study, proper 
nomenclature, clear and definite grading and require- 
ments, entrance age and period of schooling, materials 
and proper time and use of textbooks. 

In order that the average teacher be enabled to study 
the problems of the deaf from every possible angle and 
not become too fixed and set in opinion and work, it has 
been suggested that an exchange of teachers among the 
schools in the state be arranged. This would mean such 
exchange of teachers to take place after a certain number 
of years of teaching in one school, each school, however, 
having one such transfer yearly. 

Another avenue for the harmonizing of the various 
elements and for a more definite and clear understanding 
of purposes is the monthly visitation of all day-schools 
and special classes by the director of the bureau. At 
such times, special cases are studied, teachers and princi- 
pals consulted, and recommendations made. At the same 
time, parents of prospective pupils are called together and 
educational and confidential talks given. Whenever pos- 
sible, publicity talks are arranged so as te educate the 
layman as to the true conditions of the deaf and what is 
being done for the deaf child. Then again, when oppor- 
tunity arises, city superintendents are met and advised 
as to the needs and place of schools for the deaf and 
the great importance of proper and necessary procedure 
in the special work. At different times of the year, 
visits are made to the various parent-teachers’ associa- 
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tions of the special schools and programs arranged cov- 
ering the factors that concern and influence the educa- 
tional work with the deaf. In every way, it is deemed 
best to have personal contact, open and frank talk and 
discussion and a common understanding concerning the 
work with all groups and individuals who in any way 
are identified with the work. The keynote is faith and 
concentration of purpose, a clear and unselfish under- 
standing of responsibility to the deaf child, a common 
ground of united effort, and the spirit of harmony and 
cooperation among all factors, through which combined 
strength and zeal all difficulties are quickly overcome and 
successful and worth-while attainment had. 

Dr. Jones: California, long known as one of the pro- 
gressive states, certainly selected a progressive man to put 
in charge of this great work, and we can all look for- 
ward to hearing from Mr. Stevenson from time to time. 

The conflict between the state school and the day-schools 
in some states is quite fierce. In most states it is very 
disagreeable. It is a dangerous thing for any man who is 
superintendent of a state school to undertake to super- 
vise the day-schools, because there is so much opportunity 
for rivalry and jealousy and things of that kind. Trans- 
fer of pupils from one school to another when the need 
requires it would probably be very embarrassing. We can 
all see many things that would be annoying. But the 
director in this case, head of it all, must have a great 
deal of good sense on which to work and a big heart and 
a great spirit, and the words Mr. Stevenson used, showing 
the attitude the director must have toward the day-schools 
and the people that work therein, and the attitude they 
must have toward him in cooperation, are both very beau- 
tiful and absolutely important. With that spirit of toler- 
ance, of cooperation, of interest in the deaf child, and see- 
ing and wishing nothing but the good of the deaf child, I 
don’t see how there could be very much serious criticism, 
especially if the Department of Education is going to 
support their director. 


I 
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Mr. McManaway: I should like to report about the 
actual operation of a plan which was put into effect in 
Virginia about three years ago. 

In the summer of 1925, with the codperation of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, a survey was 
made of the state by the school for the deaf and blind, 
through two of its teachers, and we found about 150 
children either deaf or blind, who were not then in school 
but who gave every evidence of eligibility. The school 
was already crowded, and upon my presentation of the 
matter to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
he made a proposal to the cities or counties of the State, 
the various divisions, to the effect that in any community 
in which there were 10 or more children of approximately 
the same age, the State Department would pay one-half 
of the cost of the salary for the employment of a teacher, 
provided the local community would take care of other 
costs and furnish suitable classrooms. The teacher was to 
be appointed on the recommendation of the state school, 
or the superintendent of the school, and the school was to 
cooperate in the establishment of the class, in the test- 
ing and classifying of the children and in the actual su- 
pervision of the class work. 

Two cities, Richmond and Norfolk, made surveys—or 
rather, we made them for them, pointing out the need 
—and classes were established in both of these cities. These 
were the only two cities in which a sufficient number of 
children of about the same age could be found. We found, 
for instance, in some other places more than ten children, 
but they were so widely scattered as to age and attain- 
ments—some of them had been in school, some were quite 
hard of hearing—that it was impossible to expect efficient 
results from the organization of such ungraded groups. 
The teachers were recommended by the superintendent of 
the state school. The superintendent and the principal 
of the state schoo! went to these cities at the time of the 
opening of school, and helped in the organization of the 
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classes, supplied the city superintendent with lists of sup- 
plies needed and materials, and since that time periodic 
visits have been made for supervision. 

The books used by the teachers are exactly of the same 
type as those used in the state school at Staunton, and 
reports and plan books are regularly submitted to the 
school at Staunton for supervision and suggestion and 
advice. 

In both of these cities there are other pupils who were 
already enrolled in the state school in Staunton who are 
still enrolled there. In other words, the new classes 
have been kept homogeneous in type. As the pupils ad- 
vance beyond a certain grade, beyond the ability of the 
teacher to deal with them successfully, they will be pro- 
moted to Staunton, unless the superintendent there can 
induce the city to employ an additional teacher. 

The cities have at this time assumed fully the burden 
of cost. The salaries paid are approximately $2,000 each. 
The teachers have been reappointed, or new teachers ap- 
pointed, on the recommendation of the superintendent 
at Staunton, and there are several results which might be 
noted. In the first place, the: per capita cost of -educa- 
tion to the State is considerably less than at Staunton. 
There is a great deal of satisfaction to the parents of 
these children in being able to keep their children at home 
while they attend school. 

The work in these classes parallels exactly the work of 
similar classes at Staunton, and in Richmond a class in 
lip-reading for adults has been formed, directly out of the 
growth, I believe, of the interest aroused by the work 
done in that class. 

I think I can report that everybody is highly satisfied 
with the way the thing is working out. 

Mr. Bray: As you know, Wisconsin has had the larg- 
est number of day-schools of any state in the union. I 
think we have the blue ribbon yet, but ten years ago when 
I became superintendent at the state school at Delavan, 
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there were 46 or 47 day-schools with 127 or 128 teachers; 
at the present time there are 23 day-schools with about 
76 teachers. 

The day-schools in Wisconsin are not all what I would 
term day-schools for the deaf. The have some deaf chil- 
dren but most of them are children of defective speech, 
stammerers and stutterers and what not, and they are all 
thrown into the schools in a conglomerate mass, and the 
teacher has charge of all of them. In many schools they 
spend but a very small part of the time in teaching the 
deaf. In other schools they spend a good deal of time. 

Milwaukee has a very fine day-school. So has Green 
Bay. I am not discussing the rest of them. 

Many of these schools have closed up and we are re- 
ceiving their pupils from time to time. 

There has been no harmonizing of the day-schools and 
the Wisconsin state school for the deaf. They work under 
separate boards entirely. Often we receive a pupil who 
has finished the eighth grade, or perhaps from the high 
school, with a big diploma signed by the superintendent 
of schools, the day-school teacher, and sometimes the 
county superintendent of schools. We take them in and 
then grade them. But we always try to get them low 
. enough so that we can put them up, but it is not un- 
usual to have a child who is supposed to have finished the 
eighth grade placed down in the second grade. Some- 
times they are able to make the third or fourth. But 
they come to us at an age of probably 14 or 16, and we 
feel that the best years of their lives have been lost with 
absolutely no chance of learning a trade or of any voca- 
tional work whatever. We eventually get them. But 
it is not always that the child is a poor pupil. We have 
received splendid pupils from some of the day-schools. 
I have had to do more or less work in order to harmon- 
ize this matter from our viewpoint if not from theirs. 

We give demonstrations everywhere we possibly can. 
I take my principal or my supervising teacher, or some- 
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times a good grade teacher, and give demonstrations be- 
fore Kiwanis Clubs and Rotary Clubs and Lions Clubs, 
and cover almost the entire state. We take almost the 
best part of our shops to our state fair and have our 
boys and girls work during the state fair as if they were 
working right in the school. It attracts attention and 
we have literature there and we get the parents interested 
in this work, and it means a great deal to them. 

[In the remainder of his discussion, Mr. Bray outlined the efforts 
of the state school in Wisconsin in harmonizing its work with the 


community, the state and the state legislature, mainly by demon- 
strations of the work of the school.] 


BUSINESS MEETING 


A formal business meeting brought the sessions of the 
Conference to a close. 

It was agreed that the report of the committee on ne- 
crology, which required time for the collection of the nec- 
essary data, be incorporated as addenda to the report of 
the proceedings. (See page 318). 

The committee on resolutions, through its chairman, Mr. 
MecManaway, submitted the following resolutions, each of 
which was unanimously adopted by the Conferenece : 


I. Resolved, That the Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf approves the program relat- 
ing to the study of problems concerning the welfare of the deaf 
outlined by Dr. Knight Dunlap, of the National Research Council, 
and promises its fullest coOperation in the carrying out of its pro- 
gram. 


II. Resolved, That in making contracts with teachers and officers 
an inquiry be made to ascertain whether the applicants have un- 
expired contracts with other schools which would be in conflict 
with the proposed contracts, in which case we recognize a moral 
obligation not to engage such teachers or officers without the con- 
sent of the schools with which contracts have been made, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we recognize fully, however, the right of officers 
and teachers to seek advancement, both professional and economic, 
and that it is to the best interests of our schools to encourage 
proper ambition within the limits of sound ethical procedure. 


III. Whereas our schools do not usually recognize in any concrete 
way the differences in outlook or in temperament due to adolescence, 
and 
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Whereas at present our curricula in the more advanced grades 
do not offer incentives and objectives which appeal to adolescents 
sufficiently to prevent a large proportion from leaving school, and 

Whereas many of our schools for the deaf do not offer secondary 
educational opportunities at all comparable to those offered in the 
public high schools, therefore be it 

Resolved, That all schools for the deaf be urged to offer at least 
two years of high school work of the junior high school type of 
organization and curricula which seems particularly adaptable to 
schools for the deaf. 


IV. Resolved, That we protest most vigorously against any dis- 
crimination against the deaf in the civil service in the matter of 
promotion in those branches in which the deaf are employed, and 
that technical training, length of service, and faithfulness in the 
performance of duty should be rewarded regardless of the handicap 
of the individual, and failure to give such recognition is both in- 
defensible and unjust, and be it further 

Resolved, That any cases of such discrimination should be brought 
promptly to the attention of the civil service commission by the 
executive committee of this Conference, and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
National Association of the Deaf and to the Federation of the 
Leagues of the Hard of Hearing. 


V. Resolved, That this Conference request all schools under- 
taking the training of teachers of the deaf to comply with the re- 
quirements and standards set up in the report on normal training 
adopted by this Conference at its Frederick Meeting. Specifically 
do we request these schools to issue to each student who completes 
the courses a statement or certificate setting forth, 

1, The amount and character of preliminary educational training ; 

2. The number of recitation hours actually spent in normal work; 

3. The number of hours spent in practice teaching actually su- 
pervised ; 

4, The total length of training period; 

5. The number of hours per day spent in duties other than those 
incident and an integral part of normal training. 


VI. Whereas all schools for the deaf expend a large proportion 
of the class time and a large proportion of total expenditure for 
instruction for the purpose of teaching lip-reading and speech, and 

Whereas the results obtained in classroom work fully justify such 
expenditures, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we believe the time has come for all schools to 
recognize the practical value of speech and lip-reading by actual use 
of speech and lip-reading in all activities of the schools and in all 
the relations of life inside the school, recognizing the inconsistency 
of large expenditures for lip-reading and speech if instruction in 
these subjects is of merely academic value. 


VII. Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be extended 
to Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee School, for 
her tireless efforts in making this meeting so great a success, and 
for her whole-hearted hospitality—so characteristic of the South— 
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which contributed so greatly to the enjoyment of the members; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be extended to the 
officers, teachers and pupils of the Tennessee School who, by demon- 
strations, by service at the school banquet, and in many other ways, 
added to the pleasure of the members of the Conference as their 
guests. 


VIII. Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference be extended 
to the citizens of Knoxville for the generous hospitality accorded 
the members, to the Knoxville Automobile Club and to the Rotary 
Club for furnishing automobiles for the drive to Smoky Mountain 
National Park, to the University of Tennessee for providing eminent 
speakers for the program of the Conference, to the Volta Bureau 
for permitting the editor of the Volta Review to attend the meet- 
ing, and to the newspapers of Knoxville for the generous space 
given to reports of the deliberations of the Conference; and be it 
also 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference be extended to Mr. 
Thomas S. Marr for his generous entertainment of the members to 
luncheon; and be it also 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Conference be extended to Dr. 
Knight Dunlap for devoting so much of his valuable time in the 
interest of our cause. 


Dr. J. W. Jones, chairman of the committee on nomina- 
tions, presented the following report, which was adopted, 
and the persons named were declared elected to serve 
through the next regular meeting of the Conference: 


President, F. W. BootH; Vice-President, Mrs. H. T. Poorr; Sec- 
retary, E. S. TinuiIncHast; Members of the Executive Committee, 
P. Hau, F. M. Drieas, H. M. McManaway, T. S. McALONEY, and 
W. L. WALKER. 


The Conference also by vote expressed its appreciation 
to Mr. Goodwin for the able manner in which as presiding 
officer he conducted the meetings. 

Dr. Hall, in behalf of the executive committee of the 
Conference, voiced appreciation to all who had partici- 
pated ‘in making the program and sessions a success. 

The Conference then adjourned sine die. 


ADDENDA 


Mr. Booty, chairman of the committee on necrology, 
submitted the following report: 
ELLEN EvizaBetH CLOAK, former superintendent of St. Joseph’s 


Institute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, passed away 
suddenly, January 22, 1928. 


I 
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Miss Cloak was born and educated in Buffalo, New York, where 
she first became interested in the work of the deaf and where she 
made a sympathetic study of the history and methods of this branch 
of pedagogy. 

In the office of superintendent of St. Joseph’s Institute, which 
she so ably filled from 1900 to 1912, until her voluntary retirement, 
Miss Cloak was a tower of strength to her subordinates, who found 
in her a sympathetic kindness and a sure guidance in the many 
problems to be met and solved in schools of this kind. From these 
loyal and devoted associates as well as from grateful graduates of 
the years of her administration came many touching tributes to her 
memory at the time of her decease. 

Her loss is still keenly felt, for to the last Miss Cloak never gave 
up her interest in the loved object of her devoted zeal, in her gentle 
and unassuming way, devoting her leisure to affectionate and useful 
intercourse with her former pupils and co-workers, and serving 
whole heartedly as a member of the Board of Trustees, of which 
body she was president for the last four years of her life. 


CHARLES BERNARD COUGHLIN was born in Asphodel, Canada, 
April 5, 1862. He received his education in the public schools of 
Norwood and the Peterborough Collegiate Institute, and after teach- 
ing a few years he turned to the study of medicine, being graduated 
from Trinity Medical College, Toronto, in 1890. This was followed 
by post graduate work in New York and Chicago, and by unusual 
success in his work as a physician, his high standing in his profes- 
sion being recognized by appointment to the Provincial Board of 
Health of Ontario. 

On November 15, 1906, Dr. Coughlin assumed the superintendency 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf, and from that time until his 
fleath on December 10, 1928, he applied himself to his tasks with 
the keen interest of the physician in education and with absolute 
devotion to his work. He soon made himself thorough master of 
every detail of the life of the school and showed marked ability as 
executive. With this he won the high esteem of all who knew of 
the work of the Ontario School, and the love of all who were in 
any way connected with the school. In addition, he took a warm 
interest in all things pertaining to public welfare. 

During his administration the Ontario School made _ splendid 
progress. A beautiful new school plant in 1923 replaced the former 
antiquated school, an efficient staff of instruction was built up, and 
the level of the pupils, both physically and morally, greatly ad- 
vanced. 


SaraH FULLER died at her home in Newton Lower Falls, Massa- 
ehusetts, August 1, 1927, in her ninety-second year. 

Miss Fuller first entered upon educational work in a school for 
hearing children. But soon she was induced to organize a school 
for deaf children, using the oral method. Thus was started, in 
1869, what is now known as the Horace Mann School in Boston. 

Alexander Graham Bell was associated with Miss Fuller in her 
early school work, and doubtless it was his study of the difficult 
problem of giving speech to deaf children that revealed basic prin- 
ciples that gave him the idea of the telephone. 

Miss Fuller was instrumental in giving Helen Keller, the blind 
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and deaf girl, the ability to communicate by speech and to under- 
stand speech by feeling the lips of the speaker. In the words of 
Alexander Graham Bell, it is recorded that it is apt to be ‘‘over- 
looked that it was our friend Miss Fuller who taught Helen to use 
her mouth and to speak.’’ 

Miss Fuller remained at the head of the Horace Mann School 
until 1910, a period of continuous and faithful service of forty-one 
years, becoming principal emeritus at the age of 74. 

Miss Fuller was the author of an illustrated primer for deaf chil- 
dren, also a set of phonetic charts. She was an acknowledged 
leader in the profession of educators of the deaf, and was a woman 
of commanding character and ability. 


CHARLES P. GILLETT, former superintendent of the Illinois School, 
passed away in Jacksonville, Illinois, December 23, 1928. He was 
the son of Dr. Philip G. Gillett, prominent figure in the education 
of the deaf and for many years head of the Illinois School. 

Mr. Gillett received his education in the schools of Jacksonville 
and at Illinois College. From his intimate contact with the school 
over which his father presided, he soon became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the work, and for the last twelve years before his 
father’s retirement in 1893 he served as associate superintendent. 

For a year Mr. Gillett was acting superintendent of the Minne- 
sota School. Then followed several years of teaching in the 
Louisiana School and later he returned to the Illinois School, serv- 
ing for three years as teacher. He was eventually asked to take 
charge of the school. For more than fifteen years Mr. Gillett’s 
career was one of fine achievement as administrator, all departments 
of the school reaching a high state of excellence. 

In 1918, because of failing health, Mr. Gillett was compelled to 
relinquish his work. His life work in the interest of the deaf was 
a fitting sequel to that of his father. 


RicHarRD OTTO JOHNSON, for thirty years superintendent of the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, was born January 17, 1858, at 
Lewisville, Indiana, and died January 6, 1928, at Indianapolis. 

For the last few years of his life Mr. Johnson was not actively 
engaged in educational work, but throughout the years of his con- 
nection with the Indiana School he was a regular attendant at and 
took active part in all of the conventions of instructors of the deaf 
and executives. There was not an organization among them of 
which he was not a member, and there were few committees of any 
prominence in any of them in which his name did not appear. 

Under his administration of the Indiana School, the print shop 
was made a school shop instead of a private business; the oral sys- 
tem was made a part of the school work, though he remained a 
strong advocate of the combined system; the kindergarten was in- 
troduced as a part of the school; the school plant was greatly im- 
proved; the name of the school was changed from the old Deaf 
and Dumb Institute to the Indiara State School for the Deaf, the 
school taken out of the list of charitable and penal institutions and 
made a part of the state school system, and the compulsory educa- 
tion law was made applicable to the deaf, as well as the hearing. 
When the school plant was taken over for war purposes, he or- 
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ganized and conducted a correspondence school for the pupils thus 
denied their rights. At the World’s Fair in St. Louis he was one 
of the international judges of education for defectives. He was a 
pioneer in the movement for the establishment of a standard for 
the measurement of the efficiency of schools for the deaf, which 
resulted in the nation-wide survey of schools for the deaf. 

But his greatest achievement as superintendent was the building 
of the new plant, the present quarters of the Indiana School, in 
which is exhibited his ability to plan, his capacity for working out 
details, his genius for organization and his executive ability, the 
outstanding characteristics of the man, 

Mr. Johnson was a graduate of Viriginia Military Institute, from 
which he received the degree of M. A. He began life as a lawyer, 
but entered the school service in 1884 as bookkeeper and secretary, 
which office he filled until July 1, 1889, when he was appointed 
superintendent. This place he filled exactly thirty years, going out 
June 30, 1919. 


Mary McGuire, former principal of the Albany Home School 
for the Deaf at Albany, New York, died August 24, 1928, at Mystic, 
Connecticut. 

For the past six years Miss McGuire had lived in retirement at 
her homestead in Mystic, the town of her birth. Educated in the 
public schools of Mystic, and the Mystic Valley Institute, she re- 
ceived her training for her work with the deaf under Mr. Frank 
Whipple, of the Whipple Home School. Miss MecGuire’s first posi- 
tion was at the Mystic School. Later she taught in the State 
School for the Deaf at Frederick, Maryland, the State School at 
Talladega, Alabama, and the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf at Pittsburgh. 

In 1896, Miss McGuire was called from Pittsburgh to the prin- 
eipalship of the Albany Home School. Under her administration 
this school grew from a small home group to a flourishing in- 
stitution. 

As an oral teacher Miss McGuire’s work was of the best, and her 
influence in the school home was markedly fine. Emphasizing her 
Quaker ideals of love of truth, and uprightness of character, she 
sent into the world a large number of deaf men and women whose 
straightforward lives stand as her living memorial. 


HowarkD WRIGHT SIMPSON was born at the School for the Deaf, 
in Sioux Falls, 8S. D., February 7, 1882. His father, James Simp- 
son, was one of the founders of this school. Howard Simpson grew 
up in the school, and was educated in the schools of Sioux Falls, 
and became superintendent of the State School for the Deaf about 
1910, which position he held until January, 1920. 

During the World War he was sent to France as field repre- 
sentative of the Red Cross. He was voted a leave of absence from 
the school, during which time the duties of superintendent were 
carried on by his wife, Mrs. Simpson. Soon after returning from 
France, Mr. Simpson left Sioux Falls for Madison, Wisconsin, where 
he entered the hotel business. From Madison he went to Wichita, 
Kansas. 

During his service in France, he suffered from a severe attack of 
illness from which he seemed never to have recovered fully. He 
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was stricken with heart failure in the prime of life and died very 
suddenly, July 25, 1928. 

Mr. Simpson was a very successful business executive and prob- 
ably did more to build up the plant of the South Dakota School for 
the Deaf than any superintendent in its history. He was successful 
in securing appropriations for greatly enlarging the farm property 
of the school, and also for important additions to the boys’ building 
and the main building. 


ALBERT HAYNE WALKER, the second son of the late Newton F. 
Walker, was born in Cedar Spring, S. C., March 27, 1870. Grad- 
uating from the preparatory department of Wofford College, he 
entered the University of South Carolina, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1889. 

The following fall he began his work as educator of the deaf in 
the Texas School at Austin. There he taught for seven years, going 
to the Tennessee School in 1896. After one year of service in this 
school, he gave up his position to enter insurance work in Colum- 
bia, S. C. 

In 1902 he accepted a position as a teacher in the Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, and in 1906 was made president of the 
school, where he served until his death, on November 21, 1927. 

About ten years prior to his death, the University of Florida 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of doctor of literature in 
appreciation of his work as an educator. 

He was an active member of the Episcopal Church, serving for 
many years as a vestryman. He was an active Rotarian and, at 
his death, was looked upon as one of the leading citizens of St. 
Augustine. At the hour of his funeral all business houses of St. 
Augustine closed out of respect to him. 

Among the educators of the deaf and the blind Albert Hayne 
Walker was looked upon as a leader, having been given by his as- 
sociates many positions of honor and trust. He built for Florida 
one of the finest schools for deaf and blind children in the United 
States. He was a man of winsome personality and made friends at 
every turn of his busy life. 


Horace Epres WALKER, the oldest son of the late Newton F. 
Walker, was born in Spartanburg, South Carolina, November 22, 
1867. He was educated in the public school near Cedar Spring, the 
preparatory department of Wofford College, and the University of 
South Carolina, being graduated from the latter in 1887. He began 
his life work of educating the deaf in the fall of 1887 at the 
Missouri School where he had charge of the advanced class. In 
the fall of 1897, he left the Missouri School to become principal 
in the Tennessee School. 

In 1918, following the death of the late Thomas L. Moses, he 
was made superintendent of the school. He held this position for 
three years when he was compelled by failing health to retire from 
active work. He died in St. Augustine, Florida, on February 9, 
1928. 

At the time of his retirement from active work he was recognized 
as a teacher of rare gifts and a superintendent of great business 
ability. He was a man of retiring disposition, but one who was 
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always loyal to those who were fortunate enough to claim his friend- 
ship. 


S. Terrt WALKER, connected with the work of the education of 
the deaf for many years, died of apoplexy on July 8, 1927, at his 
home in San Diego, California. 

Mr. Walker began his work with the deaf in the Illinois School, 
under Dr. Philip G. Gillett, first as office assistant and later as 
teacher. He then taught in the Pennsylvania Institution, going 
from there to teach in the Hartford School. Then for a year he 
was superindendent of the Colorado School. 

In 1886 he was appointed to the superintendency of the Kansas 
School, continuing in that position until 1893, when he resigned to 
become superintendent of the Illinois School as successor to Dr. 
Gillett, holding the position three years. He then became head of a 
book publishing house in Chicago. He continued in this work a 
few years when, the position of superintendent of the Louisiana 
School being tendered him, he accepted and reentered the work with 
the deaf, continuing for three years with the Louisiana School, re- 
tiring to become head of the Missouri School in 1911. 

In 1913 he took charge of an orphans’ home at Topeka, Kansas, 
remaining in that work until 1922, when he gave up active work, 
moving to San Diego, California. 

Mr. Walker was a man of fine character and of positive convic- 
tions, and the various schools with which he was connected were 
benefited materially and spiritually through the exercise of his 
ability as an educator and administrator. 


J. H. W. WiuuraMs, formerly superintendent of the Texas School, 
died December 14, 1928. Mr. Williams served in the Texas School 
successively as bookkeeper, steward, instructor and superintendent, 
and in all of these positions was eminently successful. He was a 
man of the highest ideals of life and character and carried to his 
work the highest standard of service. 

After leaving his work in the Texas School he entered the real 
estate business in Austin, in which he continued with unusual suc- 
cess until the time of his death. 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING 
OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The program committee of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf has prepared the following tenta- 
tive program for the meeting to be held at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minnesota, June 17-21, 1929. 


Monday, June 17 
8:00 P. M. Opening Session, Supt. Frank M. Driggs, 
of Utah, presiding. 
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Invocation, Dean W. C. Hengen, Cathedral of Our 
Merciful Savior, Faribault, Minn. 

Greeting, Hon. H. P. Bell, Mayor of Faribault. 

Address of Welcome, Hon. Theodore Christianson, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota. 

Responses, Dr. Harris Taylor, New York; Dr. Percival 
Hall, Washington, D. C. 

President’s Address, Mr. Frank M. Driggs. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Announcements. 

Tuesday, June 18. 

9-11 A. M. Exhibits and Demonstrations, East Wing, 
Noyes Hall. 

Industrial, Mr. P. N. Peterson, Minnesota School. 

Art, Miss Bess E. Foster, Iowa; Mr. H. E. Bruns, Min- 
nesota School. 

Auricular Training and Rhythm, Miss Margaret S. 
Kent, Maryland School; Supt. B. W. Driggs, North Da- 
kota School; Mr. L. M. Elstad, Wright Oral School. 

Radioear, Miss R. E. Dawes, Western Pennsylvania 
School. 

Charts, Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, Pennsylvania In- 
stitution ; Miss Margaret Bodycomb, Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion. 

Domestic Art, Miss Cora Edwards, Minnesota School. 

Domestic Science, Mrs. J. T. Boatwright, Minnesota 
School; Mrs. Corinne Drake, South Dakota School. 

Sloyd, Mr. P. N. Peterson, Minnesota School. 

Make-Ready and Press Running, L. A. Roth, Minnesota 
School. 

Health, Miss C. E. Newlee, Parker Practice School, 
Chicago. 

Books, Miss C. E. Newlee. 

Visual Education, Mr. H. E. Thompson, Trenton, N. J. 

9-10 A. Mi—Demonstration of Class Work, West Wing, 
Noyes Hall. 

Sequence Action, Verbs and Tenses, Miss Josephine F. 
Quinn, Minnesota School, 2nd Grade, Oral. 
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News Items, Language and Symbols, Miss Mary N. 
Bowen, Minnesota School, 3rd Grade, Oral. 

Incorporation, Reproduction and Description, Mrs. Arch 
Strong, Minnesota School, 4th Grade, Oral. 

Ask, Say, Tell, Dictation, Miss Margaret Hembrook, 
Minnesota School, 5th Grade, Oral. 

Croker, Jones, Pratt Methods, Miss Margaret Wester- 
velt, Minnesota School, 6th Grade, Oral. 

Current Events, Miss Sarah E. Lewis, Minnesota School, 
Advanced Pupils. 

10-11 A. M. Demonstration of Class Work, West Wing, 
Noyes Hall. 

Sense Training, Miss Dorothy R. Ziebach, South Dakota 
School. 

Silent Reading—Beginners and First Grade—Miss Clara 
E. Newlee. 

Instruction of Backward Pupils, Mrs. Ota Blankenship, 
Nebraska School. 

Teaching Arithmetic and Algebra, (Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday), Mr. Harry L. Welty, Colorado School; 
(Friday), Supt. F. W. Booth, Nebraska School. 

Speech and Speech Reading, Miss Katharine Williams, 
Wisconsin School. 

Advanced English, Miss Mary E. Williams, Wisconsin 
School. 

11-12 A. M. General Meeting. Lecture, Dr. Donald G. 
Paterson, University of Minnesota. 

2:00 P. M. Industrial Section. 

Introductory Address, Mr. H. B. Brown, Pennsylvania 
Institution, chairman. 

Vocational Guidance—Placement and Employment Su- 
pervision of the Deaf. Resumé of the work accomplished 
by the Minnesota State Department of Re-education, Mr. 
Oscar M. Sullivan, St. Paul, Minn. 

Vocational Training for Girls, including Remarks on 
Recent Survey, Miss Hazel N. Thompson, Gallaudet Col- 
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lege, chairman, special committee, Vocational Training 
for Girls. 

Industrial Teachers: Their Selection and Training. Out- 
line of a Plan for Securing Qualified Teachers Among 
Tradesmen Who Have Capacity for Professional Develop- 
ment, Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Director of Special Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 

Emphasizing Correlation of Home Economies for Girls 
with the Work of Other Departments of the School. Re- 
arrangement of Work so as to Secure a Higher Educa- 
tional Value, Miss Thelma Sprague, Iowa. 

8:00 P. M. Reception, Superintendent and Mrs. V. O. 
Skyberg. 


Wednesday, June 19 


9-11 A. M. Exhibits and Demonstrations—Continued. 
East Wing, Noyes Hall. 

9-11 A. M. Demonstration of Class Work—Continued. 
West Wing, Noyes Hall. 

9:00-10:00 A. M. Household Decoration, Miss Hazel 
N. Thompson, Gallaudet College. 

9:00-10:00 A. M. Cabinetmaking, Mr. J. M. Hatfield, 
Minnesota School. 

10:00-11:00 A. M. Special Handicraft, Mr. John Boat- 
wright, Minnesota School. 

10:00-11:00 A. M. A Discussion on Ways and Means 
of Improving Our Industrial Instruction, Mr. O. W. 
Underhill, North Carolina School. 

11:00-12:00 A. M. Lecture, ‘‘Education and Training 
of the Young Child,’’ Dr. John E. Anderson, University 
of Minnesota. 

2:00 P. M. Historical Sketch of the Convention, Dr. 
J. L. Smith, Minnesota School. 

2:30 P. M. The National Research Council, Supt. H. E. 
Day, Missouri School. 

3:00 P. M. Business Meeting, Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals. 
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6:00 P. M. Dinner, Little Paper Family, Dr. J. L. 
Smith, Minnesota School, Presiding. 

8:00 P. M. General Session. Address, Mrs. Blanche L. 
LaDu, chairman, State Board of Control, Minnesota. 

9:00 P. M. Business Meeting of the Convention. 


Thursday, June 20 


9:00-11:00 A. M. Exhibits and Demonstrations—Con- 
tinued. East Wing, Noyes Hall. 

9:00-11:00 A. M. Demonstration of Class Work—Con- 
tinued. West Wing, Noyes Hall. 

9:00-10:00 A. M. For Instructors of Girls and Boys, 
Round Table Discussion on Shop Language. Ways and 
Means of Securing Better Correlation, Mr. Arthur G. 
Norris, Missouri School. 

10:00-11:00 A.M. Round Table Discussion on Equaliza- 
tion of the Status of Industrial Teachers with That of 
Academie Teachers, Mr. Nathan Zimble, Arkansas School. 

11 :00-12 :00 A. M. General Session, Lecture, Dr. Frank 
H. Reiter, Department of Public Instruction, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

2:00 P. M. ‘‘Recent Tests at Gallaudet College,’’ Dr. 
Percival Hall. 

2:30 P. M. ‘‘Day-Schools in Wisconsin,’’ Miss Lavilla 
A. Ward, Supervisor of Special Classes, Wisconsin. 

3:00 P. M. Business Meeting, American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

3:30 P. M. Auricular Training. Round Table. Supt. 
I. Bjorlee, Maryland School; Mr. L. M. Elstad, Wright 
Oral School; Miss Maytie Winston, Wright Oral School; 
Miss Marie K. Mason, Ohio School. 

8:00 P. M. Entertainment, Peony Show and Pageant, 
Shattuck Campus. 


Friday, June 21 


9:00-11:00 A. M. Exhibits and Demonstrations—Con- 
tinued. East Wing, Noyes Hall. 
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9:00-11:00 A. M. Demonstration of Class Work—Con- 
tinued. East Wing, Noyes Hall. 

9:00-10:00 A. M. Typewriting and Business Practice, 
Miss Cora Edwards, Minnesota School. 

10:00-11:00 A. M. Beauty Culture, Miss Cecelia Plai- 
sance, Minnesota School. 

9 :00-10:00 A. M. Vocational Guidance for Boys. Round 
Table Discussion on Need for Occupational Studies in the 
School Curriculum, Mr. Tom Anderson, Iowa School. 

10 :00-11:00 A. M. Round Table Discussion on the Value 
of Aptitude and Achievement Tests as a Device for Meas- 
uring the Relative Standing of Our Pupils 

11 :00-12 :00 A. M. General Session. Lecture, Dr. Race, 
University of Wisconsin. 

2:00 P. M. Physical Education, Round Table, Mr. Wes- 
ley Lauritsen, Minnesota School, Chairman; Dr. J. S. 
Long, Iowa School. 

3:00 P. M. Art Section. Mrs. M. A. Turner, Iowa 
School; Miss Bess E. Foster, Iowa. 

6:00 P. M. Dinner and Informal Social Meetings, Gal- 
laudet Alumni, Kappa Gamma Fraternity, N. A. D., State 
Groups, ete. 


Application has been made for reduced rates of a fare 
and a half on the Certificate Plan. In order to secure the 
reduction, there must be 250 certificates. Certificates must 
be procured when purchasing the one-way ticket to Fari- 
bault at the full fare. Certificates will be validated by the 
secretary of the Convention and the local representative 
of the Railway Association at Faribault. After valida- 
tion, return tickets may be purchased at half price. A 
separate certificate should be secured for every member of 
a family paying full fare. 

Members are reminded of the necessity for sending in 
requests for reservations soon. All single and double 
rooms for the women have been reserved. There are still 
remaining a few small dormitory rooms accommodating 
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four and six persons, besides the larger dormitories ac- 
commodating ten. There are a few double rooms remain- 
ing for the men, in addition to the regular dormitory 
accommodations. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS 


G. Oscar Russett. THE Voweu. Its Physiological Me- 
chanism as Shown by X-Ray. Published by the Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, Ohio, 1928. pp. 351. 

In THE Vowe., Dr. G. Oscar Russell, director of Pho- 

netic Laboratories of the Ohio State University, makes a 
noteworthy contribution to a field greatly in need of the 
steadying effect of scientific investigation. The purpose 
of the study is, as the author states, ‘‘an attempt to find 
out what is happening to the physiological organs in vowel 
production, and that more particularly in those regions 
where we have almost no power of sensing what hap- 
pens.’’ Experimental fact-finding supplants theories for- 
merly derived from studies that, because of inadequate 
apparatus and method, were necessarily superficial. 


The character of the investigation is made clear by the 
following paragraph from the book: 


In this country, as in Europe, numerous other attempts have been 
made to utilize the X-ray for an examination of vowel positions 
and theories. In some cases these have resulted in such serious 
injury that they had to be abandoned. In others, no successful 
technique was developed. And in a few, perhaps, the results which 
were obtained ran so violently contrary to our general conceptions, 
and vowel theories as a whole, that the authors either could get 
nothing out of them, or thought best not to make them public. 


The author spared no effort, even in the face of bodily 
danger, in the attempt to obtain absolutely trustworthy 
data. The following paragraph from the description of 
technique is but one illustration of the many checks de- 
vised to assure complete accuracy: 

The recording of the sound produced in the course of the X-ray 


exposure, serves as a constant check on any such possibility of 
having ‘‘snapped’’ a tongue-position which was not characteristic 
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of the vowel it was supposed to represent. And in other ways, such 
a control must be considered essential. Hence in all the author’s 
experiments except for some of the check-ups in which this was not 
so vital, a record was made either by telegraphone or phonograph 
at the same time the exposure was taken. Since this machine was 
synchronized so as to record nothing except the vowel being pro- 
duced at the time of exposure, a careful control was had giving 
us an assurance as to exactly what was produced. And if any 
vitiation of quality was manifest, the negative was immediately 
discarded. 

An elaborate collection of plates and figures illustrates 
the details of the experiments with subjects of differing 
lingual groups. The text itself, after giving a summary 
of the efforts of previous workers in the field of deter- 
mination of sound production and a careful description 
of laboratory technique, goes into a thorough study of 
vowel formation in its many aspects, and the results 
obtained are compared with previously held theories. This 
involves intricate examination of the entire vocal appa- 
ratus in function. 

The book should serve as an authoritative guide for 
teachers of speech; in it hearsay and unsupported opinion 
are entirely lacking. Dr. Russell’s findings provide a chal- 
lenge to present-day accepted dogma in speech teaching— 
light as against mist. 


E. K. WickMAN. CHILDREN’s BEHAVIOR AND TEACHERS’ 
ATtTiITuDEs. Published by the Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, 1928. pp. 247. 

The most recent publication of the Commonwealth Fund 
is an excellent book on ‘‘Children’s Behavior and Teach- 
ers’ Attitudes,’’ by Mr. E. K. Wickman, of the psycho- 
logical staff of the Institute for Child Guidance, New York 
City. As its title implies, this work attempts to correlate 
the findings of psychology as they bear on the two sides 
of the educational plan, the child versus teacher. A study 
of this kind is quite opportune in this day of objective 
investigation in the realm of pedagogy. 

The book gives an analysis, under control study, of the 
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reactions of teachers toward the behavior and personality 
difficulties of children. The customary procedure is to 
turn the examination to the activity of the pupil, but Mr. 
Wickman here attempts to show us the other side of the 
picture. The study is concerned with an enunciation of 
the kinds of behavior which teachers consider undesirable ; 
the incidence of troublesome behavior in school children 
as reported by teachers; the identification of the problem 
child, again from the teacher’s standpoint; the divergent 
attitudes of teachers toward various expressions of malad- 
justment in children, and the differences in the attitudes 
of teachers and mental hygienists. 

An interesting conclusion from the study is the sugges- 
tion that ‘‘any behavior may become a problem if it is 
regarded and treated as such by the adult to whose care 
and training the child happens to be entrusted,’’ a sug- 
gestion that has great meaning for teaching practice. Car- 
ried further, the statement ‘‘To the extent that any kind 
of behavior signifies attack upon the teachers and upon 
their professional endeavors does such behavior rise in 
their estimation as a serious problem. To the extent that 
any kind of unhealthy behavior is free from such attack- 
ing characteristics does it appear, to teachers, to be less 
difficult, less undesirable and less significant of child mal- 
adjustment,’’ intimates that the remedy for problem be- 
havior is not in itself the essential concern to the teacher. 
That is, problem behavior—as a psychological reality— 
may be present in a child, but so long as it does not con- 
flict with the teacher’s conception of social values and 
with her schoolroom routine, it is disregarded. 

The book is a worthwhile addition to the field of educa- 
tional psychology. 

Laura E. RicHarps. Laura BriemMan: THE Story oF 
An Open Door. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, 1928. 

An important work issued within the past year comes 
from the pen of Laura E. Richards, on the life of Laura 
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Bridgman. It tells in fascinating and illuminating man- 
ner the story of how Mrs. Richards’ father, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, founder of Perkins Institute for the Blind, achieved 
his remarkable work in educating his famous deaf-blind 
pupil. Mrs. Richards embodies in this biography a thor- 
ough study of all the authentic material relating directly 
to the life of her subject, producing an absorbing narra- 
tive of human drama, in which sympathetic persistence 
showed the way to a great triumph. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Summer Opportunities for Teachers of the Deaf.—The 
coming summer promises to be a profitable one for the 
teacher of the deaf who is seeking opportunity for pro- 
fessional growth. Excellent courses of instruction in the 
various aspects of the work will be offered in different 
parts of the country. In addition to the program of dem- 
onstrations and classroom procedure planned in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf at Faribault, Minnesota, June 
17 to 21, there will be a Summer Normal School conducted 
at the Kansas State School for the Deaf, at Olathe, from 
June 10 to July 19, under the direction of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. A Summer Normal Class will also be held at the 
Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis, June 24 to 
July 24. Special programs of courses for teachers of the 
deaf are also announced for the summer session at the 
University of California, Berkeley; at the University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks; at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, and at Yale University, New Haven. 


The Summer Normal School of the Association.—The 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf announces a summer normal school for teach- 
ers of deaf children beginning Monday, June 10, and 
lasting six weeks. Teachers who have had at least one year 
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of training or one year of experience in teaching the 
deaf are eligible for admission. 

The courses have been so arranged as to offer room for 
choice for those desiring primary work, or intermediate 
and grammar grade work. Arrangements are being made 
with the University of Kansas so that university credit 
will be given for those desiring to obtain such credit. 


Correction in Annual List of Instructors—In the list 
of American Instructors of the Deaf in the last January 
number of the Annas, Miss Edith Fitzgerald, of the 
Virginia School, is erroneously recorded as Assistant Prin- 
cipal of the manual department of that school. This should 
be corrected to read ‘‘ Assistant Principal’’ of the school, 
in which position she has charge of oral as well as 
manual classes. 


Acknowledgment of Publications —We wish to acknowl- 
edge receipt of a number of publications for which there 
has been no opportunity as yet for detailed review. These 
include : 

‘‘The King’s Legacy,’ 
Kate Whitehead. 

The Eighth Biennial Report of the Oregon State Board 
of Control, which contains a report for the Oregon School. 
Biennial Report of the Missouri School, 1927-1928. 

Annual Report of the Rhode Island School. 

Annual Report of the Beverly (Mass.) School. 

Annual Report of the Clarke School, 1927-1928. 

Report of an Enquiry by the National Institute for the 
Deaf on ‘‘The Industrial Conditions of the Deaf and 
Dumb”’ in England. 

‘‘Outline of Work,’’ second revision, of the Course of 
Study in the North Carolina School, 1929. 

‘Course of Study of the Iowa School.’’ 

A statistical analysis of the data obtained at the Four- 
teenth Decennial Census—‘‘The Deaf-Mute Population of 
the United States, 1920.’’ 


a novel by a deaf author, Miss 
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‘‘Research Recommendations of the Second Conference 
on Problems of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing’’ by the 
National Research Council. 

‘‘Further Investigation of the Special Sense-Organs,”’ 
pamphlet reprint, by Dr. Max A. Goldstein. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


offers during its 


SUMMER SESSION 
(June 24—August 17) 
Opportunities for the professional improvement of teachers of the 
deaf, in two symposia meeting daily: 
1. The language of the deaf 
2. The curriculum in schools for the deaf 


These will be directed by Dr. Robert H. Gault, professor of Psy- 
chology, and Dr. George W. Crane. 


For further information, address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
100 University Hall Evanston, Illino1s 


FOR SALE—A file of complete unbound copies of the ANNALS 
for 1900-1921; also 108 extra copies covering the period from 1887- 
1921. I also have the following numbers of the Proceedings of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf: 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 12, 14, 15 and 16. 
Address Mr. Utten E. Read, 6826 Bantry Avenue, Kennedy Heights, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A position as academic or intermediate teacher in a 
School for the Deaf. I have had twenty-six years experience as a 
teacher of the deaf in both Oral and Manual Departments and 
wish to return to work with the deaf. Address ANNALS, Box R. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By EpDItH FITZGERALD 


Of interest to teachers and mothers of deaf children. 
Price, $3.15, postpaid. 


THE McCLURE CO., INC., Staunton, Va. 


Barry’s Five-Slate System 
Price $2.50 Net ; 
Order From 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs Colorado 


J 


— 
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‘‘PIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 

A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by CaROLINE SwEET. Single copy, 50c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
EpitH M. RICHARDS, is also on sale. Price, 50c. 


‘SSTORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
Hammonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 50c. 


‘SSTORY READER No. 2’? 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HaMMOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’”’ 
Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, 
prepared by JANE B. KELLOGG. Price, 50c. 


‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price, $8.00 per dozen. Single copy, 70c. 

‘*WORDS AND PHRASES’’ 

Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 

M.A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘“‘BITS OF HISTORY’? 

One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Crane, B.A. Single copy, 75c. 

‘SWRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 

QUOTATIONS”? 

By J. Evetyn Wi.LoucHsy, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 50c. 

‘‘THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’? 

By Grace M. BEArTri£, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 


‘SELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY’? 
By HELEN E. WHEELER, B. A., Instructor in the American School 
for the Deaf. Single copy, 75c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
(Now known as 1 Nathan Davis Place) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 
Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 
LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 
1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Founder and 
Advisor, JoHN Durton WricHt, and by which parents are enabled 
to save for their children the priceless years before school age is 
reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, and 
auricular development. 


THE SCHOOL HAS JUST PUBLISHED TWO BOOKS 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


‘‘The Little Deaf Child,’’ a book for parents. $1.00 postpaid, and 
‘*A Handbook of Practical Auricular Training.’’ 50c, postpaid. 
A third book by Mr. Wright is coming through the press for 
which advance orders are being taken. ‘‘A Handbook of Practical 
Speech Teaching.’’ $1.25, postpaid. 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books, I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


LANGUAGE 
S ORLES AN DD 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


— 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth, Price, $1.00 net 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 
NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth, Price, 80 cents net 
SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 
THE QUESTION BOOK 
For Second-Year Classes. Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 
For Third-Year Classes. Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations— 
Price, $1.00. 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 
SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A CoursE IN ENGLISH FOR PuPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEaF 


By J. W. Jonss, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised... 60¢ 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades..............0.....c0000 60c 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor 75¢ 
Tilustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades 60¢ 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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e 
Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Beautiful Newly Completed $400,000 Building Contains the Latest and Most Progres- 
sive Equipment for Scientific Research of Deafness and Problems of Speech Education. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. i. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Oral Training and constant expert medical 
supervision to both. Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (3 years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 
A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip-Reading and Speech; all grades. 
LIP-READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES 


Over 500 teachers are either graduates of the regular Normal Classes or hold certificates 
of attendance in Summer Normal Classes of C. I. D. 


All Classes for Pupils and Teachers Limited 


Tllustrated Booklet Sent on Request 


Dr. M.A. Gotpstetn, Director - - Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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